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News Notes of the Fortnight 


The Governor vs. the Klan 

HE fight of Governor Walton of 

Oklahoma on the Ku Klux Klan 
goes forward with uncompromising 
vigor, and has developed into an extraor- 
dinary and a serious situation. Last 
week the Legislature, which the Gov- 
ernor claims is dominated by the Klan, 
attempted to hold an extra session 
(against his warnings that he alone had 
power to convene it) for the purpose of 
impeaching him. About sixty-five mem- 
bers of the House gathered in the state 
capitol, but promptly and quietly dis- 
persed under the orders of the National 
Guard. The legislators held that in 
spite of the military interference the 
House was convoked, and carried the 
issue to the courts. They wished to 
place on the ballot to be used at a spe- 
cial election, a proposal that the legis- 
lature should convene and impeach the 
Governor. The first court ruling was 
that it was without power to order this 
‘ proposal to be put on the ballot; but in 
a series of legal maneuverings—injunc- 
tions ‘ and counter-injunctions — the 
situation got back to its original start- 
ing-point. The Governor then pro- 
claimed that the election would be post- 
poned, and mobilized the entire force of 
arms of the state to make good his 
order. The attorney general held that 
the election would be legal. As this 
goes to press, the struggle is on. 


The League Session Closes 
HE Fourth Assembly of the League 
of Nations came to an _ end 
September 29. For both Council and 
Assembly the most exciting discussion 
of the closing days was, naturally, what 
attitude was to be taken toward Musso- 
lini for the seizure of Corfu and of the 
League’s competency in the case. A 
direct rebuke was discussed, with the 
Italian Salandra on one side and Lord 
Robert Cecil on the other, in a sharp 
tension that threatened the withdrawal 
of the Italian delegate. The outcome 
was a general censure, omitting the 
Italian name, but having the quality of 
a warning to other countries. 
The question as to whether the Italian- 
Greek affair was within the League’s 


Very Briefly 

EGINNING with the October quota, 

immigrant-bearing ships do not race up 
the Narrows to cross the line at quaran- 
tine, with the consequent danger to all on 
board, but are timed at Ambrose Channel 
Lightship, farther out, and then sent in to 
quarantine with at least ten-minute inter- 
vals between arrivals. 

The late President Harding asked the 
Attorney General for a ruling concerning 
the possible use of the Navy against rum- 
runners. Mr. Daugherty’s opinion, de- 
livered to Mr. Coolidge, is that the navy 
could be so used only by the authority of 
Congress or in a national emergency, which 
he holds does not now exist. 


The revolution in Spain has taken on no 
marked new phases, The dictator has won 
confidence by removing the censorship of 
the press and by beginning economies in 
the military establishment among the of- 
ficers, where they were badly needed. 


A dispatch from Rome says that the Ital- 
ian Government will in the future allow the 
printing of advertisements on its postage 
stamps, in return for a considerable reve- 
nue. 

The Imperial Conference, which opened 
in London this week, promises to be “a 
grand inquest of the British Empire,” cov- 
ering everything from the League of Na- 
tions to small provincial questions. For 
the first time the Irish Free State is rep- 
resented. These conferences used to be 
merely colonial meetings, but during and 
since the war they have become important 
in the actual determination of British poli- 
cies. 

A recent statement ,by the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation reports sub- 
stantial gains in protective legislation in 
1923, including the improvement of acci- 
dent compensation laws in a majority of 
the industrial states, the adoption of state 
laws for old age assistance by Pennsylvania, 
Montana and Nevada; the extension of the 
old age pension act of 1915 in Alaska and 
the appointment of official commissions in 
Massachusetts and Indiana to study old age 
pensions with a view to legislation. 

A news note from Hamilton, Bermuda, 
says that between April, 1922, and Septem- 
ber 1, 1923, bootleggers paid to the Govern- 
ment of Bermuda in the form of an export 
tax, $157,204.80 on liquor shipped to this 
country. 

The Foreign Policy Association is offer- 
ing help with bibliographies to those who 
are trying for the Bok Peace Award. On 
October 18 it is holding a public discus- 
sion of the Award at 29 West 39th St., New 
York, with Raymond Fosdick, just returned 
from Europe, as one of the speakers, and 
Charles Hodges, of New York University, 
as another. 


sphere, was not settled until the last 
minute. Many of the delegates wished 
to have this and other questions of the 
League’s competency and proper action 
under the terms of the Covenant re- 
ferred to the Permanent Court, but on 
this the Italian delegate was adamant. 
The final solution was surrender on his 
part to the Council opinion that “ any 
dispute between members likely to lead 
to rupture is within the League’s field,” 
and there was agreement that questions 
concerning the League’s action in such 
cases should be referred to a committee 
of jurists from different countries. 
Former Premier Branting of Sweden 
was one of the leaders in the fight to 
get the issue sent to the Permanent 
Court, and representatives of numerous 
other countries expressed their disap- 
pointment over the final decision forced 
by the Italian delegate. On the whole, 
Signor Salandra must have had many 
bad quarter hours. 

Another important action of the 
closing sessions was an Assembly vote 
to forward to all the governments for 
their examination and opinion the draft 
of the long-debated Treaty of Guar- 
antees, which came from the Disarma- 
ment Commission. It is to be a treaty 
of mutual assistance among the nations, 
providing for military aid when a sig- 
natory state is the subject of aggression, 
and seeking reduction in armament in 
proportion to the security afforded. The 
United States will get a copy too, and 
the Treaty provides that non-members 
of the League may adhere to the Treaty 
with the consent of two-thirds of the 
contracting countries. 

An appeal for League intervention in 
the reparations question was made by 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, brilliantly represented by Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen and Professor Gilbert 
Murray. 

Henry Morgenthau, our former am- 
bassador to Turkey, was chosen to head 
a commission appointed by the Council 
of the League to look after the million 
refugees concentrated in Greece. A 
loan of twenty millions will be floated 
by the Greek government under League 
auspices. 








The only change in the Council was 
the election of Czecho-Slovakia to 
China’s place—a fulfilment of the 
Little Entente’s ambition. The perma- 
nent members are representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan— 
not subject to election; the elected mem- 
bers are at present from Uruguay, 
Brazil, Belgium, Sweden, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Spain. China is indignant 
over her omission from the Council, and 
has protested that it is in violation of 
the principle of geographical distribu- 
tion of members. 

The British mandate for Palestine 
and the French mandate for Syria were 
made effective by official decree of the 
Council. And Abyssinia, after all, was 
admitted. 


Bulgaria’s Trouble 


B ULGARIA is in a ferment again— 
or maybe one should, say yet. 
Some weeks ago the agrarian ministry 
was overthrown in a revolution and 
the peasant premier, Stambolisky, was 
killed. Now the revolutionary gov- 
ernment, headed by Professor Zankoff. 
is threatened by Communists and 
agrarians, and considerable fighting 
has been going on. Under Bulgarian 
pleas of the menace of communism, 
the Allied Military Control Commission 
has permitted an increase in the militia 
and the general citizenry has been 
armed. The two principal strongholds 
have been taken by the Zankoff govern- 
ment forces. It seems likely that the 
communist factor in the situation is 
greatly exaggerated by the government, 
to get sympathy and indulgence, and 
that this is a plain case of turn 
about by the peasants. 


The Greeks Pay 
| ge toner has the money that he 


demanded from Greece, anyhow, 
as the price of surrender of Corfu. 
Under the recent arrangement made 
by the Council of Ambassadors, 50,- 
000,000 Italian lire were deposited 
in the Swiss National Bank, this sum 
to be forfeited if the Council of Am- 
bassadors decided—through the inter- 
national investigating commission — 
that the Greek pursuit of the Janina 
murderers had not been conducted with 
sufficient zeal. They did so decide. and 
the money has been turned over. Mus- 
solini thereupon ordered that 10,000,- 
000 lire of the amount should be de- 
voted to relief work among Greek and 
Armenian refugees at Corfu or else- 
where in Greece—as a partial atone- 
ment for the killing of refugees on 
Corfu, and to show the world, he said, 
that the reparations had been asked 
only as punishment. 
Despatches say that Greece has regis 
tered a protest with the Conference of 
Ambassadors against the charge of 


negligence in running down the crim- 
inals. 


She pleads her inability to fol- 


low them on to Albanian soil, and adds 
that the fine has produced a very pain- 
ful impression, as the Greeks had been 
confident of the sense of justice of the 
Ambassadors. The collection of the 
fine also caused considerable stir of 
protest in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations, 

The Italian fleet evacuated Corfu on 
the promised date. It would be possible 
for Italy to appeal to the Court of 
International Justice at The Hague for 
reimbursement of the expenses of 
occupying Corfu, but it is thought un- 
likely that she will risk any further 
challenge to world opinion on_ this 
point. 


Germany's Surrender 


ERMANY has again been defeated. 
Official notification has been given 
by the Stresemann Government that pas- 
sive resistance has been unconditionally 
surrendered. With a bankrupt cur- 
rency; the huge expense of paying idle 
workmen; revolution threatening from 
both nationalists and communists; noth- 
ing to be hoped from Great Britain and 
no hope of Poincaré ever yielding any- 
thing in advance of German surrender, 
there was little choice. Stresemann chose 
to risk his own and his administration’s 
destruction rather than his country’s 
complete ruin. 





© Peter A. Juley, N. Y. 


The picture ahove is a self-portrait of 
Christina Morton, our cover artist. Mrs. 
Morton was trained in France, Italy, Spain, 
and Greece. The French West Indies 
taught her the charm of vivid color and 
her compositions of Martinique deserve 
mention. Perhaps her strongest charac- 
teristic is her successful delineation of 
character. 

Mrs. Morton is interested in all art 
work. She only recently resigned from 
the presidency of the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, and 
now holds the office of honorary vice- 
president. 

To glimpse into her private life, she 
admits that tennis is a fine game, and her 
chief recreation. 
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The reaction in Germany was prompt, 
Though Bavaria had consented to the 
withdrawal of passive resistance orders, 
that state at once set up a military dic- 
tator, Dr. von Kahr, and proclaimed a 


state of emergency. This was appar- 
ently a protest against some feature of 
the Stresemann proclamation, which 
Bavaria, stronghold of monarchical re. 
action, found too mild. The answer 
from Berlin, both to the Bavarian action 
and to the threats of communists, was 
to set up a military dictatorship for all 
Germany under Dr. Gessler, Minister of 
Defence, and proclaim an emergency 
state throughout the Reich. 

Informally, Stresemann had made 
one last offer. Some weeks ago he 
offered a mortgage on the private re- 
sources of German industry. Last week 
he offered surrender on three condi- 
tions: release of political prisoners, 
return of deportees, restoration of Ger- 
man sovereignty in the occupied terri- 
tory. In the following Sunday’s speech 
Premier Poincaré let it be known, again, 
that no conditions would be considered. 

The question now generally asked is 
what will he do next? Will he make 
any conciliatory or helpful move? 
And what will Germany offer? Great 
Britain is talking about a_ huge 
loan to France, and undoubtedly Pre- 
mier Baldwin would be glad to act as 
conciliator, 

Meantime, Germany is torn with war- 
ring factions. On the last day of 
September there was a serious uprising 
by the Separatists, who want a separate 
German state in the Rhineland. The 
casualty list to date includes ten Ger- 
mans dead and three hundred wounded. 
Fifty miles from Berlin a Nationalist 
revolutionary movement is reported, 
and a break from the Reich by Bavaria 
is feared. . 


Lost—Thirteen Days 


N October 13 at midnight, thirteen 

days will be lost from the calcu- 
lation of 100,000,000 people in the 
world—all of them Eastern Orthodox 
Christians. For on that date they will 
abandon the Julian Calendar for the 
Gregorian, in accordance with the de- 
cision of a Pan Orthodox Congress held 
in Constantinople last May. They will 
go to bed—if their habits are early— 
on September 30 and rise on October 
14, But, as the /nterpreter explains it, 
about eight million who might be sup- 
posed to make the change will refuse. 
These are the people called Ruthenian 
Catholics in America and Greek Cath- 
olics in Europe, who are suffering from 
a continuation of an old violent preju- 
dice against adjoining peoples of 
Roman Catholic faith. Long ago their 
allegiance was transferred to the 
Church of Rome, but they retained the 
ritual .of the Orthodox Church, the 
Julian Calendar and the right of their 
priests to marry.—October 1, 1923. 
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Public Opinion—What Hinders It? 


law of the land. This is the fun- 

damental assumption of democ- 
racy. Nowhere more than in_ the 
United States has this assumption been 
accepted and revered. Nowhere, until 
recently, has public opinion held 
greater sway. It behooves us therefore 
to pay some attention to this force 
which like current from a mighty dy- 
namo drives on the wheels of state. Is 
this ruler of mankind the quintessence 
of pure reason or is it a great compound 
of folly, weakness and prejudice? Is 
it always and infallibly right or is it 
more often wrong? At a time when 
the world is crushed beneath the burden 
of a great war, a war acquiesced in and 
supported by public opinion in all the 
countries concerned, one hesitates to an- 
swer with an unqualified affirmative. 
When public opinion but recently 
arrived at a conclusion that made pos- 
sible a catastrophe without parallel in 
the world’s history, it would seem that 
somewhere, somehow, an element of 
irrationality must have crept in. 

What are the factors that tend to 
distort the judgment of whole nations? 
What are the difficulties in the way of 
the formation of a rational public 
opinion? 


T HE will of the people shall be the 


Hampering Biases 

Among the difficulties that stand in 
the way are (1) certain personal de- 
fects common to the great mass of man- 
kind, (2) the existence of numerous 
and powerful propaganda agencies, and 
(3) certain limitations seemingly in- 
herent in the daily press. 

A rational judgment can be made 
only on the basis of facts, and yet 
facts are among the hardest things in 
the world to ferret out. Especially is 
this true in the field of public affairs, 
for to practically every public question 
the individual brings a set of precon- 
ceived ideas, a bundle of prejudices, a 
bias. These ideas are not the result of 
the study of a given situation; the data 
of the situation are usually studied in 
the light of these ideas. That each of 
us possesses these biases becomes ap- 
parent upon a moment’s reflection. 
Two incidents will serve to illustrate. 

An election for the office of comp- 
troller is occurring in your city. A 
man’s religion could have no possible 
bearing upon his fitness to hold the 
particular office in question. And yet 
when it comes out that one candidate 
for office is a Roman Catholic, does not 
the information consciously or uncon- 


By Schuyler C. Wallace 


sciously tinge your processes of 
thought? If you are a Roman Catholic 
are you not more kindly disposed to- 
ward him? If you are a subscriber to 
the Menace do you not feel doubtful 
about him? 

A headline comes out in the morning 
paper: “ Miners’ strike; coal famine 


Have you any prejudices? Where 
do you get them? What have they to 
do with government? These are the 
personal and pertinent questions with 
which Dr. Wallace opens the series of 
Columbia University articles of which 
we have been telling you. Paralleling 
a course specially designed by Colum- 
bia for the use of women’s organiza- 
tions, this series will run in the Crt1zEN 
for about eight months. The course is 
conducted, and the series written, by 
Dr. Schuyler C. Wallace, of the De- 
partment of Political Science, who has 
already appeared in the pages of the 
Citizen. He knows his subject, and 
judging from this article he knows how 
to make it an everyday reality to the 
reader. 


feared.” What is your reaction? If 
you are a member of the middle class 
is not your inclination, with little or no 
investigation of the case, to place the 
blame on the miners and hope “ they 
get what is coming to them”? If you 
are a member of a labor union that 
has just finished a severe strike, does 
not your sympathy go out to the 
miners? Does not your conversation 
consist primarily in “ damning out the 
interests ”? 

Most of us, if we are honest with 
ourselves, will have to admit that our 
thinking is very often colored by an 
emotional reaction. We will have to 
admit that very frequently we fail to 
suspend judgment long enough to 
ascertain the facts on the basis of which 
alone a really rational judgment can 
be reached, and we make up our minds 
on the basis of our preconceptions. 

In part these preconceptions come to 
us with our early training, in part they 
are the results of our environment. 
What matters is not that they develop 
in us but that at no time do we analyze 
and weigh them to separate the truth 
from the falsehood. Instead, we act 
upon them blindly. 

Why we fail to analyze these “ stereo- 
types,” these conceptions of the world 


built upon fancy rather than fact, is 
readily understood. In the first place, 
it is easier to accept than to analyze, 
and man is by nature intellectually 
lazy. In the second place, these stereo- 
types make the world seem a more 
comfortable place. When we accept 
them we know what’s what. We feel 
at home in the world. If we once begin 
to analyze our opinions who knows 
what might happen? Some of them 
might be false, and that would hurt our 
pride. There might be some questions 
we could not answer, which would be 
very annoying indeed. 

Not until we are willing to adopt 
the same attitude in our thinking upon 
public questions, however, that men of 
science have adopted toward scientific 
questions can we hope to have a ra- 
tional public opinion. And not until a 
rational public opinion is prevalent 
throughout the world can we hope to 
eliminate war or overcome social mal- 
adjustment in its other varied phases. 
A recent English writer describes the 
scientific attitude of mind when he says: 
“None of our beliefs are quite true; 
all have at least a penumbra of vague- 
ness and error.- The methods of in- 
creasing the degree of truth in our 
beliefs are well known; they consist in 
hearing all sides, trying to ascertain all 
the relevant facts, controlling our own 
bias by discussion with people who have 
the opposite bias, and cultivating a 
readiness to discard any hypothesis 
which has proved inadequate. These 
methods are practiced in every science, 
and have built up a body of scientific 
knowledge.” These methods must be 
used in the social sciences. 


> 


Our “ Grooves’ 


Two other personal limitations hin- 
der the development of a rational 
public opinion. These are the limited 
contacts enjoyed by most people, and 
the slight amount of time they give 
to informing themselves upon public 
questions. 

As a general thing, people “live in 
grooves, are shut in among their own 
interests, barred out of larger affairs, 
meet few not of their own sort, read 
little,” and, all in all, come in contact 
with very few points of view not similar 
to their own. To some extent, this is due 
to economic causes, which limit travel 
and the purchase of books; more often it 
is due to personal volition. Birth dic- 
tates in great measure the set in which 
we move. Rare, indeed, is the pros- 
perous business man who carries on a 
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protracted conversation with a plumber; 
rare, indeed, is the plumber who carries 
on extensive correspondence with a 
back-country farmer. 

Perhaps as great a factor in narrow- 
ing the horizon of the average person is 
that almost instinctive dislike mankind 
has of listening to opinions with which 
they do not agree, which disturb their 
convictions. And yet if we are ever 
to achieve a general judgment capable 
of running in a rational way these com- 
plex affairs of ours, it is imperative 
that all points of view be given a hear- 
ing, for in all points of view there is 
apt to be a modicum of truth. 

Neither defect can be remedied ex- 
cept at the cost of time and trouble, 
and the lunited time the average citizen 
devotes to public affairs is in itself a 
difficulty. How limited this is, is best 
revealed by self-analysis. It would be 
interesting, indeed, if the various clubs 
and leagues throughout the United 
States would attempt to discover the 
average amount of time spent by their 
members in informing themselves upon 
public affairs. The few statistics we 
have indicate that less than ten minutes 
a day are devoted to this important task. 


Propaganda Agencies 


These personal limitations, however, 
are not the only factors that stand in 
the way of the development of a ra- 
tional public judgment. The existence 
of numerous and powerful propaganda 
organizations employing highly paid 
legal. journalistic and forensic talent 
should not be overlooked. No criticism 
is intended of these organizations. The 
fact which concerns us is merely that 
each of them is pleading a special 
cause. Like lawyers before a jury they 
are presenting their cases before the bar 
of public opinion in a manner con- 
ducive to a conclusion favorable to 
themselves. But unlike lawyers. they 
are governed by no rules of evidence: 
extraneous and irrelevant matter is not 
ruled out: no penalty exists for per- 
jury: there is no cross examination by 
an opposing counsel to which the jury 
must listen: there is no opportunitv for 
questions. Truth. half truths and false- 
hoods are unloaded upon the public. 
And from the maze of fact and error 
must the precious kernel of truth be 
sifted. 

Perhaps the reader thinks, however. 
that she has never come in contact with 
propaganda. Oh, of course, she ac- 
knowledges that the Anti-Saloon Leacue 
has presented its cause to her. But 
that’s all. I wonder! There is the 
Republican Party. the Democratic 
Party, and the Socialist Party, and the 
Farmer-Labor Party. Is their publicity 
always impartial? Do the churches 
present the pro’s and con’s of the ques- 
tions they discuss? From how many 


orthodox pulpits have vou heard the 
case against Christianity? 


Even here 





we encounter a brief for a cause, jus- 
tified without doubt—nevertheless prop- 
aganda. 

Then there is the activity of the 
various economic groups. Have you 
ever been to New York City and failed 
to see the “ Subway Sun”? Have you 
been overlooked entirely in the distribu- 
tion of literature by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the United 
States Steel Corporation, the great bank- 
ing houses, the great railroad systems? 

Popular control of government is the 
general theme of these articles. Next 
after this one on public opinion comes 
a discussion of political parties; what 
they are and how they get that way, and 
what “ pressure groups” do to them. 

For instructions about the course 
paralleling these articles, see page 13. 





Have the Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs missed you 
altogether? Have the granges, farmer- 
unions, labor unions, city clubs, civic 
clubs, university clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations, charities _ associations, 
playgrourids associations, etc., never at- 
tempted to influence you? Have you 
had no appeals from the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Red Cross or the 
Near East Relief? Only the dead or 
the mentally deficient can escape. Prac- 
tically everything you read, practically 
everything you hear in the social 
sciences contains at least an element of 
propaganda. 

All this means that unless the indi- 
vidual acquires an analytical frame of 
mind and develops the habit of ques- 
tioning all authority, demanding proof 
for all statements and weighing evi- 
dence, she will often fall into error, 
and in so doing will contribute her 
share toward the formation of an irra- 
tional public judgment. 

But neither personal defects nor 
propaganda are entirely responsible 
for the mistakes of public opinion. The 
printing press, although it made democ- 
racy in large countries possible and 
words without number might be multi- 
plied in its eulogy, nevertheless in 
certain of its aspects stands today one 
of the gravest dangers democracy has 
to face. 

Two facts present themselves in 
modern journalism. One is that the 
newspapers are the servants of democ- 
racy, placing before it the information 
upon which it makes its decisions. 
They are the sources of information. 
Their location at the fountain head of 
information makes them more than any 
other institution the guardian of liberty 
and democracy. That this duty is 
recognized the slogan of many a paper 
indicates. 

The other fact is that they are com- 
mercial enterprises run for private 
profit—that the chief end of their opera- 
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tion is dividends. They are the invest- 
ment of hard-headed business men who 
are running these just as they would run 
any other business—for the money. At 
the head of every newspaper of the 
country with its slogan concerning its 
duty to the public might well be added 
another slogan concerning its duty to 
its stockholders: In one corner of the 
front page the traditional slogan—First 
to last, the Truth; but in the opposite 
corner there might well be printed that 
other motto—First to last, Profits. 

There is danger when the two pur. 
poses come into conflict. A newspaper 
cannot always serve two masters, 
There come times when the Truth and 
the Profits do not walk together. Then 
comes the tug of war—and all too often 
profits win the day. It is the perver- 
sions of the truth of which the modern 
press is too frequently guilty that con- 
stitute a standing menace to democracy. 

The most apparent perversion of the 
press is when the news is distorted to 
favor a particular party or clique of 
politicians. To find evidence of this is 
very easy. If the reader lives within 
an area in which several newspapers 
are available, let her buy all the news- 
papers upon a given day, being sure to 
obtain not only Republican and Dem- 
ocratic papers, but Farmer-Labor and 
Socialist papers as well. Let her pick 
several of the most important items of 
political news and trace their treatment 
through the various papers. She will 
find, in all probability, as many differ- 
ent accounts as there are papers. Each 
treats the topic in a little different way; 
a slight emphasis here, a touch of color 
there, an omission in this regard, an 
addition in that—all combine to pro- 
duce accounts of the same thing so dif- 
ferent that an action which is to be ap- 
proved as it is related in one paper is 
to be disapproved if it occurred as 
described in the next. 

Why is it done? In part, it is the 
unconscious play of the reporter’s preju- 
dices. Primarily, however, it is done to 
produce the reaction among the readers 
of the newspaper which it is to the in- 
terest of the proprietors of the particu- 
lar newspaper to have produced. 


Points About Papers 


A more serious perversion of the 
modern press is that caused by economic 
pressures. Direct bribery is by no 
means unknown, and that our press has 
acted and probably is acting as an un- 
known advertising medium for private 
enterprise is beyond question. The 
most usual form of economic pressure, 
however, comes in connection with ad- 
vertising. Profits come from advertis- 
ing. Advertising comes from big 
business. Who pays the piper calls the 
tune. 

And yet some qualification of that 
statement is necessary. The newspaper 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Madam 
Homemaker 
Here Is 
Your Chief 


dence of an appreciation of the 

need for experts throughout the 
Government service.’ The latest indica- 
tion of the adoption of this policy is 
the appointment of Dr. Louise Stanley, 
a trained specialist, as head of the new 
Bureau of Home Economics in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

No political appointment is this, 
obviously, nor one made to curry favor 
with the women of the country, who 
watch with interest the growing list of 
women appointees called to Washing- 
ton. It needs only a perusal of Dr. 
Stanley’s record as a pioneer in the 
field of home economics to realize why 
she was picked by the Administration 
to guide the infant bureau through the 
first important years of its existence. 
Her subject is home economics, and she 
knows it backward, forward, and upside 
down. 


[en Administration is giving evi- 


Secretary Wallace’s Pet Idea 


When last June a group of home eco- 
nomics workers representing different 
sections of the country met with Secre- 
tary Wallace to discuss plans for the 
transformation of the former “ Office of 
Home Economics,” a branch of the 
States Relations Service, into a full- 
fledged department bureau, one of the 
group stood out as preeminently quali- 
fied to take charge of the work. Dr. 
Stanley was recommended by unani- 
mous consent. Into her hands Secretary 
Wallace has given responsibility for 
the working out of his pet project— 
recognition of the importance of the 
homekeeper in the nation’s life—by 
giving her a Government bureau de- 
voted to investigating her problems, as 
the problems of the woman in industry 
are investigated by the Women’s 
Bureau. Whatever the Bureau does— 
and home economics workers are pre- 
dicting big things for it—will be con- 
nected with the name of Dr. Stanley, 
as its first chief. 

There are several charaéteristic things 
about Dr. Stanley. One is that she does 
not like to talk about herself. To 

ashington, happy hunting ground of 





the publicity seeker, it is not an every- 
day affair to find a new officeholder who 
refers most would-be interviewers to the 
Department’s publicity office rather 
than tell of her achievements herself; 
who admits with engaging frankness 
that she hasn’t been on the job a month 
yet and therefore has a lot to learn 
about the workings of her own bureau, 
and who has no impressively elaborate 
program of “ reforms ” and changes for 
the work she is taking over. 

All too often new appointees de- 
scend upon Washington with much 
horn-tooting, heralding the approach of 
an era of “ finer and better things” in 
their particular field. Not so Dr. 
Stanley. The work she is taking over 
has a firm foundation. Good work has 
been done by the office of home eco- 
nomics, which grew out of nutrition ex- 
periments carried on by Professor 
O. W. Atwater as long ago as 1900. 
Dr. Stanley disclaims any intention of 
a general reorganization of the work as 
it was carried on under the chief of the 
office, Dr. Langworthy. 

“What we hope to do is to enlarge 
the scope of our investigations,” she 
explains. “ We need more money—our 
annual appropriation now is only $71,- 
000—but we have first to justify our 
existence, to prove that we are worth 
more than that to the country.” 

Getting Dr. Stanley to talk about her- 
self, one interviewer decided, could not 
be done. She seems not to think of her- 
self apart from her work. Here are a 
few meager biographical facts, gleaned 
mostly from outside sources. One 
gathers that she wants to be known by 
what she does as head of the Bureau 
of Home Economics, rather than by 
what she accomplished before coming 
to it. 

First, the “ Dr.” before her name 
indicates a Ph.D. in nutrition, Yale, 
1911. She wears that title lightly. 
Neither is she inclined to detail the 
offices she has held, the papers she has 
written, and the investigations she has 
made, although she has done pioneer 
work in the field of home economics. 
Research discloses the fact that she is 
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the author of many surveys and pam- 
phlets, of various bulletins of the 
University of Missouri, where she 
taught, and of articles in the Journal of 
Home Economics, which have made her 
name widely known in scientific circles. 

She has written on such diverse sub- 
jects as “The Occurrence of Purine 
Enzymes in the Tissues of Invertebrates 
and the Lower Vertebrates” (her Yale 
thesis) and “ A Brief Discussion of the 
principles of Candy Making.” She is 
chairman of the legislative committee 
of the American Home Economics 
Association, in which position she has 
gained experience in the ticklish task 
of handling Congressmen. In 1913 she 
was a delegate to the international con- 
ference of home economics teaching at 
Ghent. In 1918 she was appointed a 
special agent for the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education and investigated 
home economics work in twenty-one 
Southern and Pacific coast states famil- 
iarizing herself with the problems of 
home economics in schools and teacher 
training institutions. 


Many Times Professor 


She has an unusually well-rounded 
academic training for her position. 
She graduated first from the University 
of Nashville, where she specialized in 
science. While taking a summer course 
at the University of Chicago, she became 
interested in home economics, specializ- 
ing in nutrition, and studied for her 
master’s degree at Columbia. Since 
1907 she has taught at the University of 
Missouri, filling successive positions as 
instructor, assistant professor, associate 
professor, and professor of home eco- 
nomics in charge of the department, 
which position she held at the time of 
her appointment as head of the Bureau 
of Home Economics. 

From her manifold experience and 
investigation, Dr. Stanley has gained a 
very definite idea of what the average 
housekeeper, Mrs. American Citizen, 
needs and should expect from a bureau 
created to serve her. The investigations 
of the bureau cover a wide field—eco- 
nomics, household equipment, art in the 
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home, nutrition, clothing; but every one 
of them must have, insists Dr. Stanley, 
something more than scientific interest 
—they must point the way to better 
utilization of time and income in home 
management. 

“We must recognize the fact,” she 
says, “ that women will be less and less 
able, as time goes on, to get full-time 
household service. This is, to my mind, 
the greatest thing that ever happened to 
women. That they must learn to do 
more of their own work means that they 
will take active interest and thought in 
finding what must be done and more 
efficient ways to do it.” 

She is particularly interested in a 
proposed series of studies to be made 
by the bureau in which the economic 
factor in housework will be stressed. 
It is possible, she believes, to evaluate 
fairly accurately the various “ jobs” 
which the housekeeper performs in her 
daily round. Don’t be surprised when 
the bureau gets out a report telling 
you how much your housekeeping activ- 
ities are worth to the community in 
dollars and cents with or without mak- 
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September 28. 1923. 
OMING back to the capital from 


a far and cold Adirondack po- 
litically ignorant bliss, it would 
seem as if there were a sign in the sky: 


Have FattH IN CALvin COOLIDGE 


But the capital is straining every 
point to catch a confirmation of what 
he himself said: 

“T am not one of those who believe 
votes are to be won by misrepresenta- 
tions, skilful presentations of half 
truths, and plausible deductions from 
false premises. Good government 
cannot be found on the bargain coun- 
ter.” 

In the meantime, he is assembling a 
broadside for his first message to Con- 
gress at the opening in December, and 
no one expects that he will reveal him- 
self to any extent before that time. 

So Washington is on the waiting list 
and has been lately a saddened place. 





ing your own bread, say, using or doing 
without a vacuum cleaner, doing your 
own laundry or having it sent out. 

“The shortage of domestic labor 
since the war, and the increasing outside 
demands upon the modern woman make 
it impossible for her to keep house 
in the same way her mother did,” de- 
clares Dr. Stanley. “She has already 
learned that it is in most cases a waste 
of time and money to make her own 
bread. We want to show her that there 
are certain other short cuts in house- 
work which are not the mark of a lazy 
housekeeper, but merely an effort to 
adjust housework economically. For 
example, we want to find out by scien- 
tific analysis whether it is better for 
the housekeeper to make certain articles 
of clothing, or to buy them ready made. 

“We want to study the value of 
woman’s work in the home. It has never 
been scientifically computed.” 

Another series of studies which the 
bureau will make under Dr. Stanley’s 
direction relates to standards of con- 
sumption. This will include such scien- 
tific experiments as testing of textiles 
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Our friends here, the Japanese, only 
recently received word that their chil- 
dren, parents and near kin in Tokio 
are safe. For ten days they have been 
silent, not knowing the fate of small 
children sent to Tokio to attend school. 
The secretaries at the Japanese embassy 
were unable to get word as to the 
whereabouts of parents. Mr. Uyeno, 
publisher of the Japanese Asahi news- 
paper with its million and a half cir- 
culation, said here that among the ed- 
itorial staff of his office in Tokio and 
Osaka there was scarcely one who had 
escaped personal loss or injury in his 
family. 

Down here everybody pretends to 
have been away for the summer. But 
so many politicians and Congressmen 
refer familiarly to the weather of July 
and August that one knows they were 
here a great part of the time. A Con- 
eressman or Senator can hardly afford 
a “full-time” vacation these days. 
They have been at their desks off and 
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and nutrition tests on foods, as well as 
evaluation of the more general factors 
entering into prices of commodities, 
Other factors besides material and labor, 
for example, enter into clothing costs, 
The seasonal nature of clothing and 
changing fashions have almost as much 
to do with prices as the quality of the 
goods. How much should they influ- 
ence the price? Women, who control 
spending in the home, should know 
more about these things than they do at 
present, in Dr. Stanley’s opinion. She 
intends that the Bureau of Home Eco. 
nomics shall stand ready to supply 
them with definite knowledge of the 
commodities which they buy. 

She believes firmly that the time is 
coming when, a monetary value being 
put upon woman's contribution to the 
home, and scientific standards for do- 
mestic consumption having been 
worked out just as they are worked out 
for industry, home work will carry a 
new prestige and dignity. This is the 
end to which the Bureau of Home 
Economics, under the leadership of Dr. 
Stanley, will work. 


--q 
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Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


on, and party leaders have foregathered 
for many a conference in an attempt to 
clarify the political situation in ad- 
vance of Congress. It has not been an 
easy summer. In addition to the per- 
sonal sadness in the death of President 
Harding, there has been a serious com- 
plexity in having to change horses in 
the middle of the stream. The capital 
has been afloat. There has been al- 
most as much feeling of newness as if 
the death of President Harding changed 
the administration from Republican to 
Democrat. 

And it is also obvious that during the 
period of congressional inaction, the in- 
ternational situation has gotten on the 
nerves of the capital. Prospective can- 
didates for the next election who 
emerged during the summer have been 
forced into taking a stand on foreign 
affairs. If, at the outset, they did not 


declare themselves for or against the 
League of Nations or world association, 
they have been forced into it by direct 
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inquiry. Even Senator Borah has soft- 
ened his isolation policy and at times 
actually comes around to belaboring 
those who would not go to the help 
of Europe. Since last spring, scores of 
Senators, Congressmen, and _ others 
prominent in politics have made per- 
sonal inspection trips to the other side. 
Correspondents have been abroad and 
seen for themselves. Washington to- 
day is of one mind—Europe is in a 
mess. Washingtonians have been ar- 
rested for going into Germany with too 
much money; have been put in jail for 
coming out with too much money; have 
been arrested for buying something in 
Germany and inadvertently taking it 
with them out of the country, and so 
on. Senator LaFollette and his family 
were held up at the Bavarian border. 
There have been personal instances 
enough to convince the isolationists that 
this sort of thing cannot keep on in a 
civilized world. 

Railroad Problem Pushes 

Every effort is being made by those 
who are shaping the congressional pro- 
cram to keep the international affairs 
issue in the background, but it is just 
as evident that it cannot be kept down. 
Party leaders still say that the next 
Congress will be one of domestic is- 
sues: that it is to be mainly a transpor- 
tation session—for one reason, because 
the net result of President Harding’s 
personal investigation of the farm situa- 
tion was that, after he had heard the 
grievances of the farmer face to face 
in a plowed field and asked, * Well, 
what is at the bottom of your 
troubles? ” he heard the invariable re- 
ply, “ Freight rates! Freight rates! ” 
President Coolidge, at his conference 
this week, said that the transportation 
problem would be under the guidance 
of Senator Cummins, of Iowa, who, with 
his long experience in the framing of 
railroad legislation, would be thor- 
oughly equipped to consider the mat- 
ter. It is probable that he will at an 
early date submit a plan for transpor- 
tation amendments to President Coo- 
lidge, and that the President, Senator 
Cummins, and the members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will 
decide upon the Government’s program. 

What an opportunity this would be 
if Cabinet members were admitted to 
the floor of Congress, as they are in 
England, Italy and other countries! 
Secretary Hoover, both from the view- 
point of the economist and the engineer, 
has a valuable grasp of the transporta- 
tion problem. Secretary Hoover, by the 
way, has greatly added to his fame for 
economic background and ability to 
size up highly technical and complex 
situations, by his trip with President 
Harding. He never was at a loss for 
one moment during the trip, for facts 
and figures showing not only his know]- 
edge of conditions as they were, but 





the whole long history which led up to 
them. But some Italians, listening to 
the wrangles which arise in the Italian 
Senate, look upon the American form 
of congressional Government as an im- 
provement over their own. And al- 
though Washington thinks occasionally 
that the complete separation of the con- 
gressional and the administrative ends 
of the Government creates a psycho- 
logical antagonism, a suggestion of 
change only comes when the capital is 
wrought up under high pressure of 
some current exigency. During Wood- 
row Wilson’s long illness, there was 
talk of making Cabinet ministers more 
approachable by Congress, and all 
sorts of changes. But these things drift 
and only come up under some new 
stress, 

There is this one thing, however, 
which seems a loss of value. The de- 
partmental end of government is in re- 
ceipt of highly valuable information 
and international interchange which, of 
course, Congress may have access to if 
it takes the trouble to ask for it or 
knows that it exists. If there were a 
closer cooperation between the depart- 
ments and Congress in the shape of a 
working alliance instead of a feeling 
that one must beat the other, a great 
mass of material would be opened 
which would save both sides much work 
and many blunders. 


Swapping Knowledge With Italy 


Your correspondent has in mind, for 
instance, as a small example, the fact 
that now in the Department of Agricul- 
ture there is a definite international 
interchange in the person of Signor Ce- 
sare Longobardi, of Rome, who is here 
from the International Institute of Agri- 
culture. It seems that a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture already 
has been in Italy, studying in collabora- 
tion with the Institute the international 
agricultural situation, and in return 
Signor Longobardi now comes to 
this country to exchange information 
and study American conditions. The 
International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome has a membership of some two 
hundred delegates from all over the 
world. Its files of agricultural expe- 
rience are invaluable. It encompasses 
the economic, financial, political and 
all other aspects of the farm situation 
wherever it is found. It was founded 
by an American, David Lubin, of Cali- 
fornia, who peddled his idea at his own 
expense, first at Washington, where he 
was turned down, and then to the 
crowned heads of Europe until he came 
to the King of Italy, who saw the prac- 
ticality of the suggestion and provided 
funds for the inception of the Interna- 
tional Institute. For a purely scien- 
tific investigation of what is the matter 
with agriculture in this country, the 
Department of Agriculture could fur- 
nish such experts as its representative 
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who has been studying at Rome and 
Signor Longobardi, now temporarily in 
this country. 

It is evident to every person who at- 


tends the conferences with President 
Coolidge that he is deeply concerned 
as to what to do for farm relief. Dem- 
ocrats are saying that the present pub- 
licity and apparent excitement over the 
subject is all “ stuff.” That the Repub- 
lican tariff enacted last year necessarily 
affected the farm situation adversely 
and that the lack of a stable policy. for 
international relations has cut off the 
foreign market for American products. 
Republicans are more concerned over 
the actual situation than what caused 
it, and it is natural that they are con- 
sidering particularly the fact that at 
this late date, so near the coming presi- 
dential elections, the farm vote is be- 
coming disgruntled. 

The President and the Farmers 

President Coolidge, in the last few 
days, has received a large delegation of 
bankers and agriculturists from the 
Northwest, led by Senators and Con- 
eressmen of that territory, arguing for 
a program of legislation for the stabili- 
zation of the price of wheat. As is his 
custom, he has allowed this group to 
talk at him until their throats dried. 
He himself has said very little, but he 
has made it plain that he has not at all 
foreclosed the idea of a session of Con- 
egress earlier than the specified time in 
December. He only wants to be con- 
vinced that he has submitted to him a 
program justifying such a call. The 
President wants two things: first, a re- 
lief program agreed upon by experts 
as scientifically remedial, and second. 
a legislative program which the farm 
leaders in both Houses of Congress be- 
lieve would be approved by a voting 
majority. In other words, he does not 
want to create another legislative im- 
passe which will merely look like an 
attempt to solve the problem. 

The delegation which called on the 
President yesterday specifically dealt 
in wheat, and it is known that the Presi- 
dent considers that the remedy should 
cover not only the grain farmers but 
the hog-raising industry, which is a 
vital part of the farm interest. With 
the international poverty, America must 
keep herself in a position to furnish 
fats for the depleted peoples. Germany 
is suffering severely to-day because the 
fat ratio per capita is insufficient. 

President Coolidge recently talked 
with the former Republican leader in 
the House, Representative Mondell, of 
Wyoming, who told the President in 
effect that he did not think an extra ses- 
sion of Congress would meet the dif- 
ficulty. Mr. Mondell ought to be able 
to know, after his experience as West- 
ern Congressman and floor leader. 
Senator Borah has been in conference 
with the Chief Executive, and many 
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Western congressmen have telegraphed 
to the President that the farm situation 
is “* desperate.” 

The group urging the President to 
advocate price stabilization for wheat 
was led by Senator Lynn J. Frazier of 
South Dakota, Senator Norbeck of 
South Dakota. and other Dakota Con- 
gressmen. The gist of the program 
suggested by them is that there be a 
Government organization having the 
power to buy and sell wheat for export 
and for the domestic market; this or- 
ganization to have a capital of $50,- 
000,000 which would be appropriated 
by Congress. It would be within the 
province of the Government bédy to 
disassociate the foreign demand for our 
wheat from the domestic demand, and 


automatically stabilize the price of 
wheat and place it at a higher level 
than it is at present. The committee 
calling upon the President also urged 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion consider reduction of freight rates 
for grain and grain products. Presi- 
dent Harding called Congress two weeks 
in advance to consider the Merchant 
Marine situation, this committee told 
President Coolidge, and the extremities 
of the farmers certainly warranted a 
like call now. 

On the other hand, representatives 
from the large farm organizations have 
called upon the President with the ad- 
vice that in their opinion an early ses- 
sion of Congress would not provide the 
remedy. But those around the Presi- 





dent know that two. distinct political 
camps are represented in the farm 


group. Senator Frazier and the other 
liberals from the Dakotas want Govern- 
ment subsidies and control of industry 
as a general policy. President Coolidge 
is not one who unwittingly would ally 
himself with a radical faction. 
However, in showing a friendly spirit 
toward political groups in his own 
party, President Coolidge has gained 
favor during the last few days. Presi- 
dent Harding, when he had patronage 
to award (or, to the layman, jobs to 
give out) considered that he might very 
properly withhold them from those Re- 
publican leaders who notably had snade 
trouble in the party. When he had 
(Continued on page 24) 


“The Fighting Angel of Czecho-Slovakia” 


ETURNING European travelers 
may not agree as to the wisdom 
of the occupation of the Ruhr, as 

to Mussolini’s inherent greatness, as to 
the villainy or virtue of the Turk, but 
there remains in the minds of all of us 
at least one common point upon which 
we are in accord—Czecho-Slovakia. 
One of the new states born out of the 
after-war changes, it lies like a great 
pear between Germany and Poland on 
the north and Austria and Hungary to 
the south. “The hope of Europe,” 
“the light spot in the dark continent,” 
so the world speaks of her. For no one 
who enters it can fail to feel the enthu- 
siasm, the hope, the success with which 
these people are going about the busi- 
ness of rebuilding the world. 

And among those who are giving 
themselves to such noble purpose, no 
one, with the possible exception of 
Thomas Masaryk, the President, and 
Eduard Benes, Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, stands out more prominently 
than does Mme. Fredrika Plaminkova, 
called the “ Fighting Angel of Czecho- 
Slovakia.” It is a title she won for 
herself, however, long before the war, 
in the old days when she was battling 
against the iron will of the dominating 
Magyar for the larger rights of women. 
Now she is a member of the City 
Council of Prague. 

I asked her how long she had been a 
feminist, and she laughed. “ Always— 
before everything.” And then she told 
me a bit of ancient history—how back 
in the golden days of her race the great 
Bohemian teacher Comenius had de- 
clared himself in favor of opening all 
schools to both sexes, and how life in 
every phase of it, both war and peace, 
was equally shared by men and women. 





By Nancy M. Schoonmaker 





Fredrika Plaminkova 


And so she takes no credit to herself. 

But today, with suffrage won, with 
women swept into high political place 
on the tide of that revolution which 
brought forth the new republic, Mme. 
Plaminkova gives herself with equal 
devotion to the service of both men and 
women. I sat for an hour in her little 
apartment in Prague, there under the 
shadow of the Old City Hall, with its 
wonderful decorations within and with- 
out, with its great tower in which is 
the curious old astronomical clock, and 
before it the impassioned statue of their 
great religious martyr, John Hus, and 
watched the little stream of men and 
women who constantly pour up to her 
door, asking her aid. There were as 
many men as women, old and young, 
city folk and those too lately come from 
their peasant villages to have yet laid 





off their beautiful peasant costume. 

** My clients,” she calls them, whom 
she represents in the City Council— 
“and others as well—if they think I 
can help them.” 

She took me with her to a meeting 
of the Council, one at which there was 
to be a spirited debate and where she 
and the dozen or so other women mem- 
bers took part with exactly as much 
ability, intelligence and interest and 
with as little self-consciousness also as 
their male confréres. I saw Fredrika 
cast a very firm and positive vote to turn 
over some of the unoccupied buildings 
to the use of Russian refugee students, a 
measure which the Communists had 
convinced themselves would be a dan- 
gerous thing to do since these students 
came not from the proletariat but from 
the intelligentsia and might therefore be 
a menace to any state that sheltered 
them. 

Busy with the affairs of the city, with 
her party by which she is sent out to 
many meetings—for she is an unusually 
able orator—she found time, neverthe- 
less, during the fortnight I was in 
Prague, to show me everything. In one 
of the official city automobiles I was 
taken to visit every branch of the gov- 
ernment, every public social institution 
in the city, castles, palaces, parks, mu- 
seums, operas, concerts, schools, univer- 
sities, all that the city boasts of art and 
history and all that the new state is 
doing to build up its new future. For she 
wanted me to see and she hoped I would 
tell America what they were trying to 
do, what were their ideals, what were 
their difficulties—“ and our gratitude 
(don’t forget that) for America’s help 
in saving our children through Miss 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Mrs. Stannard, Ex-Matron 


The Story of a Backsliding in Ohio 


HEY had a sort of traveling trial 
in Ohio this past summer. It be- 
gan at the Girls’ Industrial Home 

about ten miles from Delaware, Ohio; 
it moved to Columbus; it moved back 
again. And the reason for its restless- 
ness was the intense interest taken by a 
great number of people, largely wom- 
en, who packed the court-room, and 
gave the whole affair more publicity 
than was wanted. 

The judges were a bi-partisan com- 
mission of two members, constituting 
the Civil Service Commission of Ohio. 
One was a Republican, one a Democrat. 
The public-spirited people who filled 
the court-room were representatives of 
the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Ohio League of Women Voters, the 
churches, welfare organizations and the 
like. The principal in the case was 
Mrs. Mae E. Stannard, Chief Matron 
of the Girls’ Industrial School at Dela- 
ware, from May, 1922, to a day in 
June, 1923, when she was summarily 
dismissed. And the other persons con- 
cerned—really most concerned of all— 
were 560 girls who lost a kindly, com- 
petent matron. 


“ Padding the Payroll” 


And the charges? They sound very 
serious as they are read, but for peo- 
ple present at the hearings they simply 
dissolved. A friend of the CiTIzEN 
who attended the trial says her impres- 
sion was that everyone who came to 
testify against Mrs. Stannard in effect 
testified in her favor. The chief charge 
that survived was a purely technical 
one of “ padding the payroll.” Out of 
vouchers totaling for the year $175,000, 
there was a defect in the clerical han- 
dling of four five-dollar items. “ There 
was no question as to where the money 
went—not even a shadow of an implied 
doubt as to anyone’s honesty. The 
money was completely accounted for, 
but there was a technical irregularity 
in making out the vouchers.” Inci- 
dentally, the lawyer for the state who 
harped on these items was popularly 
referred to as “ Five-dollar Walton.” 

This “ padding the payroll” charge 
was so thin it could be seen through 
with half an eye provided the eye wasn’t 
prejudiced. 

The other principal charges were 
those of accepting a secret bribe to com- 
promise a bastardy case and cruel treat- 
ment of the girls. As for the first, on 
the one hand the prosecution claimed 
that a colored girl of weak mind ap- 





Mrs. Mae E. Stannard 


prenticed to a private home, had been 
returned pregnant to the school, that 
a check had been received from the 
family and a_ statement of secrecy 
signed. The defense, on the other hand, 
showed that the check sent by the 
family as a gift to this girl had been 
recorded openly in the books, reported 
to the proper officials and deposited in 
the bank in the girl’s name; and no 
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Ohio again—but not because we are 
playing favorites. This local story is 
significant the country over, wherever 
women are concerned about the merit 
system or the welfare of delinquent 


girls. The account here is summed up 
from issues of the “Ohio Woman 
Voter” and the “ Dayton Woman Citi- 


zen,” supplemented by the story of a 
friend of the Cit1zEN who was present 
at the trial. 
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evidence was brought to show any mo- 
tive for the gift but generosity. 

Those charges of cruel treatment, 
which sounded particularly revolting, 
“ were, it seemed. based on spiteful and 
ignorant misrepresentations of _ inci- 
dents not only innocent in themselves, 
but in line with the most intelligent 
and enlightened methods of dealing 
with delinquent girls.” There was a 
story about a dark cell. which turned 
out to be a moderately dark.room for- 
merly in use. which Mrs. Stannard had 
employed only once or twice in emer- 
gencies. and which months before she 
had converted into a storeroom for 
canned fruits. After she was removed 


from office, the window in this room 
was tightly boarded up on the inside, 
and it was left for investigating women 
to discover the recentness of that dark- 
ening of the “cell.” A distressing tale 
of young girls forced to chop down 
trees and carry heavy stones, resolved 
itself into a picture of this school com- 
munity building a log recreation cabin 
—from the branches of trees already 
fallen, and with stones carried one or 
two at a time—a very healthful, happy 
performance, prescribed by a_ psy- 
chiatrist. 

This recreation cabin was well in line 
with the things Mrs. Stannard did for 
the Delaware girls—things which be- 
yond all question had lifted the school, 
in that one year, to a high place among 
such institutions, and made it a credit 
to the state. For instance, she abol- 
ished corporal punishment, in proof 
whereof witness a collection of paddles, 
used by her predecessor, which she sent 
to the Welfare Department. She 
abolished hair clipping as a punish- 
ment for slight offenses. She opened 
the closed gymnasium. She aban- 
doned the system of paroling girls at 
a given time regardless of records, and 
installed a system of paroling on honor. 
She established a classified honor sys- 
tem of cottages, gradually substituting 
government by reward for government 
by punishment. She changed the girls’ 
diet from starchy foods to milk, eggs, 
fresh vegetables and fruit; brought in 
a skilled recreation director and 
changed the old plan of silent walks 
for supervised recreation, including pic- 
nics and club activities. She estab- 
lished in addition to recreation, indus- 
trial art, gardening, canning, domestic 
science (reopened), poultry and rabbit 
breeding—providing as much as possi- 
ble of active outdoor occupation as 
treatment for her psychopathic wards. 


Removed 


But the woman who did all these in- 
telligent things is no longer in charge 
of the Delaware girls. To the question, 
“Shall the removal stand? ” one of the 
two men on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion answered yes, and the other said 
no—a tie—and the Ohio law, by some 
marvelous logic, interprets this tie vote 
in favor of the status quo. The removal 
stands. 

The story back of the trial is brief 
and simple. Mrs. Stannard, having 
passed Ohio’s Civil Service examination 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Kditorially Speaking 


A Man in a Rut 


OME minds dig themselves so deep into a rut that they 
cannot see over the top. An example is that of the 
senior Senator of the State of New York. Whenever 

he thinks of the 18th Amendment, he is precipitated into a 
delirium, and when his mind travels to the 19th Amendment, 
the tremens set in. He is not yet convinced that either one 
of these amendments has ever legally become law. 

He has introduced an amendment into the Senate to pro- 
vide that amendments to the federal constitution when sub- 
mitted by Congress shall be ratified by referendum to the 
people of the various states. It is even rumored that a con- 
spiracy exists which would make this amendment of his 
retroactive. That need not frighten anybody for it simply 
cannot be done. What is more likely a dream of New York’s 
senior Senator is that he may sometime, somehow, get his 
amendment passed by ratification of the legislatures and 
later may be able to cause the re-submission of the 18th and 
19th amendments. 

The senior Senator is much agitated because the right of 
the people to create their own constitution and to amend it 
is in the hands of their representatives rather than their own. 
In a recent speech in Rochester he warns against haste in 
amending the constitution and declares that the will of the 
people is often overruled through lobby power. He, and 
the former anti-suffragist paper, still going, cry out with 
one voice, “ Back to the people!” He is working up sen- 
timent for his amendment and he reviews by way of im- 
pressing his audience the manner in which the suffrage 
amendment was ratified. It is clear that that amendment 
troubles him far more than the 18th, although he has no 
sympathy or admiration for that. What really troubles him 
is not “the will of the people,” but that that will does not 
always accord with his own. 

The flaw in his presentation is that he only tells part of 
the story. While he is worrying over the people losing their 
will, he forgets that the great State of New York by a ma- 
jority of “the will of the people” of over one hundred 
thousand enfranchised its women, and basing their action 
upon that fact, the Republican party in convention as- 
sembled asked the senior Senator to vote to submit the Fed- 
eral amendment and thus clear the slate in regard to this 
political discrimination against women. Twice the legisla- 
ture made the same request of him and yet despite the fact 
that people, party and legislature had made the request— 
influences which should most affect a representative in Con- 
gress—he deliberately stood alone to block the submission 
of the federal amendment. He was able to withhold its sub- 
mission so long, that the record of history stands that the 
women of twenty-four nations of the world were enfran- 
chised before woman suffrage was achieved in this country, 
all the time boasting that it was a government of, by and 
for the peoplé. Where was * the will of the people ” then? 
It was not their will; it was the senior Senator's will. 

The will of the people! According to the senior Senator 
people are men, and whatever men who agree with him say, 
is “ the will of the people.” 

The senior Senator is still worried about Tennessee. It 
kept him awake nights at the time of the ratification and it 
still has a disquieting effect upon him; yet he has forgotten 
some of the chief facts concerning that ratification. He is 
right when he says there was a legislative battle but he for- 
gets that all the political elements in the entire United 
States which have made renown for themselves in the way 


of the purchase, intimidation or seduction of voters, were 
in Tennessee bright and early on the first morning of the 
legislature and stayed through the night. The old whisky 
lobby, which for many years made Tennessee infamous and 
snapped its fingers at the will of the people; the old rail- 
road lobby, known from ocean to ocean for the boldness 
with which it thwarted the will of the people of Tennessee; 
the manufacturers’ lobby, who never knew the people had 
a will—they were all there; and legislators who had hon- 
estly, intelligently and firmly promised to vote for the rati- 
fication of the amendment fell from the poll list like dew 
before an August sun. That there was bribery, all persons 
directly connected with the suffrage side believed. 

When a number of the legislators, obeying the behests of 
these combined lobbies, took to their heels rather than face 
a majority overwhelmingly in favor of ratification, their act 
was recognized by all honest people as the last resort of 
enemies of “ the will of the people.” Yet the Senator claims 
that the ratification was illegal because the absence of these 
thirty-eight runaways made it so, although their behavior 
was definitely illegal. There was enough test of the legality 
of the ratification of Tennessee to pass it into history as a 
closed chapter, and the great fact remains that the women 
of the United States voted in 1920, because the authorities 
who had power to speak declared the Tennessee election 
legal. 

If it were illegal, then the election of 1920 was illegal, 
for from ocean to ocean the women voted. 

When and if the Senator’s amendment ever becomes a part 
of the constitution and when and if the 19th Amendment 
should be re-submitted—which is unthinkable—it is well to 
remember that the women of the nation will have the right 
to vote upon the proposal of their own disenfranchisement. 
Never in the history of the world has any class of citizens 
voted to disenfranchise themselves. No amendment of the 
United States constitution has ever been resubmitted and 
lost. The senior Senator who dreams of these unrealities 
imagines that despite advancing ideas, despite the expand- 
ing intelligence of women, despite the growing intellectual 
and political understanding of both sexes, the men and 
women of the new time will yet voluntarily vote to go back 
to the old time. 

It is pitiable that the senior Senator is so poor a sport 
that he worries when “the will of the people” goes con- 
trary to his will. When he got his way, he saw no infringe- 
ment of the people’s will, though half the people were 
denied the expression of their will. The senior Senator can- 
not see over the top of his rut and it has no windows. Some 
opponents may live and die unreconciled, and the senior 
Senator is one of them. It is a sad thing to see men like 


that left standing still as the great world marches on.— 
CarRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


The League’s Achievement 
ITTLE by little the League of Nations is establishing 
itself as a new and effective instrument for averting the 
results of the inevitable disputes between nations which 
are apt to lead to war. The decision of Italy to recognize 
the authority of the League to deal with such a question as 
their recent clash with Greece testifies eloquently to the grow- 
ing power of the League. It was not an easy backdown for 
Italy. Mussolini’s headstrong and autocratic action in 
occupying Corfu, his aggressive denial of the right of any 
outside interference, made a barrier which at first seemed 
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impossible to overcome; but the public opinion of the civil- 
ized world obliged him to give way. The point is that for 
the first time in history there is an organization, a piece of 
international machinery, through which the public opinion of 
the world can express itself, to which fifty nations have 
promised their support, and which is growing stronger with 
each new incident in which it is involved. The authority of 
the League is now acknowledged over any dispute among 
member nations likely to lead to a rupture. A new and positive 
force for peace is in existence. All the more pity that the 
United States is not lending its powerful influence as a co- 


ope rator. 


Improve the Primaries 


F women knew more about politics the primary would 
be a much more effective institution than it is at present 
in most places. The direct primary is disliked by poli- 
ticians more because of the possibilities it offers than for its 
Primary day too often comes to the voter 
unheralded. He finds himself utterly unprepared, but the 
boss has been on the job. He has already decided who will 
be nominated and the voter has no further responsibility 
except to mark his cross on the boss’s ticket. “ What is 
the use of voting in the primary,” a woman argues, “ when 
all I can do is to mark a cross on the one set of names on 
the ballot?” The lack of interest which is inevitable in such 
a case is all the more serious because in a great many places 
the primary settles the election—that is, the candidates of 
one party are sure to be elected no matter who they are. 
The cure, to be effective, needs to be begun much earlier 
than on primary day. Voters in larger numbers need to 
wake up and take an interest in the election weeks earlier 
than they do at present. As it is now, by the time the papers 
begin to talk about the candidates and the average voter be- 
gins to think about the election, everything is settled as far 
as its results are concerned, The primary is better than 
the party convention, but as at present constituted, primary 
laws are rarely effective. They can be made so. The date 
of the primaries should come late enough in the fall for 
voters to be at home and settled for the winter, and infor- 
mation about primary day should be given every voter, as 
much as information about election day. These are simple 
but very important changes. Others are needed. The pri- 
maries must be made effective or they will not be retained. 
Apathy and inertia are the besetting sins of democracies. 
Wake up, women voters, and take a vow that next year you 
will begin earlier to think of your political duties. 


usual results. 


Films for the Family 

66 RE THE MOVIES IMPROVING? ” Mrs. Charles E. 

Merriam, Chairman of the Committee on Better 

Films of Mothers’ and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Illinois Council, says a reluctant no. In her annual report, 
published in the Educational Screen, she says that during the 
first six months of the year her Committee has seen 147 
feature films and has been able to endorse only 21 for the 
family and 26 for high school age—about a third of the 
number seen. Last year, they endorsed about half of those 
shown. “Even then we do not say that the films listed are 
worth while. We simply say they are harmless.” The most 
hopeful sign she sees is that the boys and girls themselves are 
“becoming bored to death with the kinds of films shown.” 
Her special plea is for a classification of films into adult and 
family groups, to save the young people from seeing pictures 
which warp and distort their minds by showing them phases 
of life they are not prepared to understand. She wants such 
a law as exists in London, so that with “ films stamped, before 
release, as family films or as adult films, and advertised in 
this way, you can pick up your evening paper and know 
before going to the theatre whether you will find a film that 
you can safely take the family to see or whether it it safer to 
stay at home.” 
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It sounds sensible. What do our readers, similarly con- 
cerned over the movies, think about it? 


Take the Profits Out of Arms 
CCOUNTS of the closing sessions of the League of 
Nations Fourth Assembly say that “the immediate 
efforts ” of the League will be devoted to securing an 

international agreement to curb private manufacture and 
traffic in arms and to induce the United States to take some 
part in the projected conference. It is a painful memory 
that the United States is responsible for the failure of an 
earlier attempt at a solution, in its refusal to ratify the St. 
Germain convention, or to suggest any other arrangement 
with which it would co-operate. And it is good news that in 
spite of this a renewed effort is to be made. Women’s or- 
ganizations concerned to further peace should keep this sub- 
ject clearly and constantly in the foreground, and try to get 
into the popular imagination some sense of how war tem- 
peratures would be reduced if the manufacture of arms 
brought no private profits. 


Political A-B-C’s 

OMEN are still timid and self-distrustful in their atti- 

tude toward the vote. The majority of them are 

conscious of their ignorance of political matters, and 
they are unlike men in that they are not willing to act blindly. 
This makes it more than ever important that they should have 
every opportunity to learn about politics and the machinery 
of government. Logically this work belongs to the great 
political party organizations and they are missing a fine 
epportunity in not meeting the need. It would probably be 
too much to expect that they would be able to teach the sub- 
ject of the duties of citizenship simply, with party doctrine 
as an incidental, although they would probably gain in sup- 
port rather than lose by such a procedure. Meanwhile the 
League of Women Voters is doing valuable work with its 
citizenship schools and many other women’s organizations 
are also striving to meet the need. The teaching of the sub- 
ject can hardly be made too elemental and it should reach a 
vastly larger number of women than it has reached so far. 


Georgia’s Paint 


F one state can “clean and paint up” regularly, others 
can. Maybe others do. Anyhow, the story of what 
Georgia did is a shining example. A summary of what 

was done is made by Mrs. Gordon Chason, Chairman of the 
Division of Civics, Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
who was evidently very important in the movement, and 
probably initiated it—the report that has reached our desk 
doesn’t give the history in personalities. It begins with the 
organization of the clubwomen of the entire state for civic 
work, winning the co-operation of officials all along the line— 
county commissioners, councilmen, boards of trade, governor. 
Two clean-up and paint-up campaigns were proclaimed—one 
in March, one in December, and the results, even in terms of 
paint on houses, vacant lots cleared, back yards planted, 
would fill a column. Once roused, the housekeeping instinct 
raged through the state, and mere paint developed into such 
activities as the equipment of rest rooms and women’s ex- 
changes, of community rooms in schools, campaigns against 
fly and mosquito and for pure food and pure milk, and an 
ambitious tree-planting along the highways, with the beautiful 
roads of Japan and England in mind. These Georgia club- 
women should have the sincere praise of imitation. 


OOK on the back cover for the details, again, about those 
prizes offered by the Leslie Woman Suffrage Commis- 
sion for papers on How to Get Out the Vote. The time has 
been extended to November 1, at midnight. Be sure to get 
your paper in on time. 
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American Woman Thinks 





The Vienna Congress 
By Miriam G. Shepherd 

Is the International Federation of Work- 
ing Women to become just a part of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 
or to keep its separate ewistence? Miss 
Shepherd, an official of the American 
League, writes here, specially for Tur Crri- 
ZEN, the story of the discussion at the re- 

cent International Congress at Vienna. 


O many of those who have been 
"[ ettowing for several years the 

development of the International 
Federation of Working Women, the 
third Congress, recently held in Vienna, 
was particularly significant. This Con- 
gress took a very definite stand against 
war as a method of settling interna- 
tional disputes, and declared itself in 
favor of an international court with 
affirmative jurisdiction. The Congress 
also issued a statement endorsing pro- 
tective legislation for women “ in those 
countries where the organized working 
women wish to use this method.” The 
delegates gave considerable attention to 
the problems involved in the organiza- 
tion of working women, to the questions 
of family allowances and motherhood 
endowment, but the most important ac- 
tion taken by the Congress was that 
concerning ‘the future of the organiza- 
tion. 

Beautiful Schoenbrunn Castle, for 
several hundred years the summer home 
of the Hapsburgs, was the setting for 
the Congress. The delegates came to 
know the charm of Schoenbrunn, with 
its soft yellow walls, its brilliant 
flower garden, its fountains, and long 
shady alleys, clipped as carefully now 
as in the days when the ill-fated Duc de 
Reichstadt rode with his shadowy 
escort through the park. Certain it is 
that a more animated group never 
came to the castle than the working 
women who journeyed there from 
China, Japan, Argentina, Chile, from 
Europe, and North America, to try to 
make international co-operation among 
working women a real thing. 


Four Years’ History 


The International Federation, it may 
be well to recall, was formally created 
in 1921, after a preliminary period of 
two years following the first Congress, 
held in Washington, D. C., in 1919, 
upon the invitation of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of 
America. At the Washington meeting, 


Mrs. Raymond Robins was made Presi- 
dent of the provisional executive com- 
mittee of the Congress, and she also was 
elected President of the new Federation 





at Geneva in 1921. Mrs. Maud Swartz, 
of the New York City Women’s Trade 
Union League, was the first secretary 
of the Congress, and is vice-president 
for America. Mrs. Swartz is president 
of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America. 

The objects of the Federation, as de- 
fined by the Geneva Congress, are, 
briefly: To promote trade union organ- 
ization; to develop an _ international 
policy giving special consideration to 
the needs of women and children; to 
promote the appointment of working 
women on organizations and committees 
affecting the welfare of the workers. 


The British Proposal 


At Vienna, the British secretariat pro- 
posed that the Congress should ask the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions to admit the International Fed- 
eration of Working Women as a section, 
or secretariat. This arrangement would 
affect the fundamental basis of the 
International Federation, for the 1921 
Constitution makes the organization an 
independent international group. The 
British, and many of the European del- 
egates at Vienna, took the position that 
if the organization were really to serve 
the best interests of the organized work- 
ing women of Europe, it must become 
an integral part of the great trade 
union “International ” which has its 
headquarters at Amsterdam. They felt 
that the recommended change was a 
logical step in the development of the 
organization. Dr. Marion Phillips, 
delegate from Great Britain, Secretary 
of the International Federation of 
Working Women since 1921, and in 
charge of the London secretariat of the 
organization, said, in closing her report 
to the Congress: 

“ We—representing as we do the 
women in the organized trade union 
movement—must work more and more 
closely in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, so 
that we may in this way increase our 
own strength and that of the Trade 
Union International. We can best do 
this by making our Federation an 
integral part of the Amsterdam group. 
And I might point out right here that 
it is a remarkable accomplishment for 
our International Federation of Work- 
ing Women to make the executive board 
of the Amsterdam Federation want to 
create a secretariat or bureau to look 
after the women’s interests. This is 
largely due to the splendid initiative and 
enthusiastic support of the American 
group in our Federation, for without 


them we should not be where we are 
today.” 

The report of Dr. Phillips, with its 
recommendation, to the effect that the 
Vienna Congress should instruct the sec. 
retariat to open negotiations with “ Am. 
sterdam ” for the purpose of creating 
the secretariat, was accepted by the 
Congress. The American delegation 
did not vote on this plan, but issued 
instead a statement bringing out the 
point that the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America (the Ameri- 
can group represented in the Congress) 
could not vote on this proposition with- 
out submitting it to its entire member. 
ship in convention assembled. The 
point was also made that the American 
Federation of Labor is not itself a 
member of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

In the opinion of Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, President of the Vienna Con- 
gress, the organization will defeat its 
purpose if it becomes a “ section” of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. As she said in an interview at 
the close of the Congress: “ A bureau 
at Amsterdam, under the direction of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, which has not even one woman 
on its executive board, cannot do for 
working women what we wanted our In- 
ternational Federation to accomplish. 
Such a bureau can very properly do an 
excellent piece of research work, and it 
will undoubtedly be most valuable to 
the National Trade Union groups 
which are affiliated with ‘ Amsterdam.’ 
Unfortunately, such a bureau as this 
cannot touch the largest part of the 
problem, that of the women in the unor- 
ganized countries, such as the Orient, 
and South America, or in countries 
where organization is by no means com- 
plete, as in our own United States. And 
even if this bureau could reach these 
groups, could give to them the guidance 
and information they so keenly want to 
have, it is impossible for us as 
Americans to become part of a class- 
conscious movement such as the ‘ Am- 
sterdam’ group. We in America think 
differently. We are not ready to admit 
our inability to recognize other groups, 
or to work with them because they are 
not members of one particular political 
croup, of which the ‘ Amsterdam’ Fed- 
eration is the economic expression.” 


Next? 


The proposition as adopted by the 
Congress, without the American vote, 
will be carried into effect at once, but 
the International Federation of Trade 
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Unions cannot take action before its 
next convention, in April, 1924. The 
decision of this convention will be re- 
ferred to the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America at the time 
of its Biennial Convention, in New York 
City, in June, 1924, Future American 
participation in the International Fed- 
eration of Working Women will there- 
fore rest upon the action taken at these 
two conventions. For the present, the 
Geneva constitution is in effect, and the 
Federation will continue as it has for 
the past two years, with headquarters 
in London. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, who has been 
president of the organization from its 
inception, refused to stand for re- 
election. The new officers are: president 
—Mlle. Héléne Burniaux, delegate at 
the Vienna Congress from the Belgian 
Commission Syndicate et du Port. 
Quvrier; secretary—Miss Edith Mc- 
Donald, Great Britain; treasurer—Mrs. 
Harrison Bell, Great Britain; vice- 
presidents—Mrs. Maud Swartz, 
U. S. A.; Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
Great Britain; Mme. Jeanne Chevenard, 
France; Signora Laura Casartelli Ca- 
brini, Italy. 


More Story-Telling 
By Ruth Sawyer 
Once a professional story-teller, Ruth 
Sawyer still sometimes tells stories—for 
instance, to a library-full of children, in the 
intervals of writing novels. So she speaks 
from experience. 


BOUT once in so often I break out 
A with a reinfection of story-tell- 
ing; it takes me as regularly and 
completely as hay-fever. When the 
epidemic is on, I am impelled with a 
wish to gather all the story-tellers I 
know and speed them forth on the high- 
roads and little roads shouting, like the 
peddlers in the story of Aladdin— 
“Old tales for new tales! Old tales for 
new.” 

This is not an attempt to discuss the 
value of realism in modern fiction and 
the surfeit thereof. I do not wish to 
question whether it is good or bad; 
whether it is preying on us as a public 
or we on it. I do not care whether it 
exonerates itself as an antidote to the 
cloying sentimentalism that was unde- 
niably with us in the past; although 
much of it as a remedy seems to me to 
lie outside the use of honest physicians. 
My urge here is single and it is namely 
this—that as a delightful and enjoyable 
recreation the average modern fiction is 
a failure. We may agree or may not 
with the serious young Britishers, that 
fiction today is not meant to be a recrea- 
tion; but if we cannot turn to it for 
personal pleasure, what can we have in 
its place? And again I say, old tales. 


There are a host of inimitable folk- 
stories of all races that never see the 
light of day so far as most of us are 
concerned. 


It is impossible for the 


average person to plod through hun- 
dreds of volumes for the sake of the 
handful of tales worth culling; nor has 
the average person sufficient knowledge 
or fund for comparison to make him a 
discriminating judge of what is really 
good. And yet, for lack of time or in- 
centive or knowledge it is too bad that 
the average person should miss ac- 
quaintanceship with some of the delecta- 
ble and truly intriguing stories that we 
have straight from the African Gold 

















State, the Pueblo Indians, Tibetans, 
Basques, and Head Hunters; not to men- 
tion the Celt and Scandinavian of 
wider familiarity. Therefore, I recom- 
mend sstory-tellers. For there are 
persons—available. in nearly every 
locality, if searched—who have made 
it their vocation to gather the tales, 
adapt them, and pass them on. 

For the tales themselves—there is 
material that is inspirational and 
idealistic but shorn as a spring sheep 
of all mawkishness and _ sentimental- 
ism. There is stuff of beauty and high 
endeavor that feeds souls and hearts as 
well as minds. And with all this there 
is a humor as keen as any modernist 
can boast of and a plot development 
that might well put to shame the 
authors of those books which lead the 
lists each month in the Bookman. 

In a recently reedited and repub- 
lished collection of Lawrence Hous- 
man’s stories for children called 
“ Moonshine and Clover” it is told of 
a certain Toonie that he went out and 
questioned the faggot-maker as to how 
it might be possible for him to “ get to 
see the faeries.” And the faggot-maker 
replied that one must have three 
things to meet successfully with them— 
a handful of courage, a mouthful of 
silence, and a capful of moonshine. 
Now it is this last ingredient that is 
so tragically missing from our present- 
day fiction; and for which I believe at 
heart most of us hunger. There must 
come for all of us times when we grope 
toward a beauty not mirrored in the 
everyday life about us. We strain our 


ears for the sound of that voice which 
called the Princess Adene into the land 
of faery “Where nobody grows old 
and godly and grave; where nobody 
crows old and crafty and wise; where 
nobody grows old and bitter of tongue.” 
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Were it not so, we would all become 
Rabelaisian monsters in no time at all. 

If our imaginations are not going to 
shrivel up and slough off in the way 
of other rudimentary appendages, we 
must hold fast to our caps full of 
moonshine; or, if we are unfortunate 
enough to have lost ours, at least beg 
a shimmering glimpse from one who 
still possesses. In all that vast field of 
folk-tale we find stuff as varied and 
appealing as imagination can demand 
—from hero epics to romance, from 
legend to nonsense tales. And there is 
much need for such material in every 
center where youth and citizenship is 
being built strong. 

As a purely socializing factor for 
community purpose I think story-telling 
cannot be surpassed. As a means of 
exciting interest in books and develop- 
ing a sense of the best, there is no more 
successful means. As a factor in the 
programs of the Americanization 
League—it is invaluable. But, apart 
from utilitarian reasons, as a feast for 
the spirit and refreshment from the 
everyday round of humdrum, common- 
place, routine existence I can think of 
nothing better to offer than a strain 
from the faery pipers and the sound of 
faery feet on the hills or a square of 
magic carpet—or the hour’s possession 
of a wishing ring. All of it such stuff 
as dreams are made of, but well worth 
the mixing with our daily rations. 

For the sake of the children who may 
be starting life inwardly blind and 
crippled—for the sake of the grown-ups 
who may be losing all sense of child- 
hood, I should like to see story-hours 
and story-tellers springing up as thick 
as wild mustard all over the country. 
Every recreation center, every play- 
ground, every literary society should 
have its story-telling just as much as 
every library. It has been the source 
of much wonderment to me that with 
all the labored studying going on in 
groups—studying of poets and poetry, 
dramatists. and dramas, novelists and 
novels—so few clubs made it their 
business to study the folk-source of so 
much of the material they read in trans- 
planted form. 

My urge for story-telling is on the 
side of art and not on the side of 
morals; although I do believe that you 
can give your boys and girls more in- 
centive toward right living, high think- 
ing, and praiseworthy acting through 
stories than by all the hectoring and 
nagging in the world. And by stories I 
do not mean the wishy-washy, goody- 
goody kind. I mean the stuff that has 
sprung from the very spiritual loins of 
the race in its effort to grow away from 
a grasping of the earth toward a sens- 
ing of the stars. 

So, if you happen to be in a com- 
munity where story-telling has failed to 
enter. you are losing something that you 
can ill afford to do without. 
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The Executive Committee Meeting 


HE three-day meeting of the Executive Committee, Sep- 

tember 22-24, brought all National League officers to 
Washington headquarters, with the sole exception of 
Mrs. Solon Jacobs, who was unable to leave Birmingham. 
Mrs. Richard Edwards, formerly first vice-president, had 
been asked to attend the conference, but was not well enough 
to make the journey from her home in Peru, Indiana. Miss 
M. Louise Griffith, assistant treasurer, met with the com- 
mittee. 

Decision had been made beforetime to follow a suggestion 
from Miss Hauser that formal reports by officers be omitted 
from the meeting and presented at the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, in October, instead, so that without departing 
from the agenda, it was possible to find more time for dis- 
cussion than would otherwise have been the case. 

Saturday morning had been set aside for dealing with prob- 
lems of administration and all the matters the term includes, 
and Mrs. Park who, of course, presided, saw to it that the 
meeting kept to the agenda outlines. Miss Griffith reported 
on behalf of the Department of Finance that incorporation 
papers are in process of filing under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, explaining that the League constitution must be 
slightly amended to read “members of state Leagues,” in 
order to comply with incorporation requirements. As an 
incorporated body the League will enjoy obvious advantages 
which cannot accrue to an informal organization of related 
Leagues. 

The proposal that the League co-operate with the Federal 
Council of Churches in World Court Week was approved. 
Miss Morgan reported that the committee which has charge 
of the Bok peace prize has asked permission to refer to her 
office requests for information on the World Court and that 
she had gladly given it. 

The committee voted to send a letter of commendation to 
Commander Owsley of the American Legion, because of the 
legion’s demand for a conference on limitation of air arma- 
ment. The letter, which will have gone forward long before 
League members read this report, is to be signed by Mrs. 
Park and Miss Morgan. 

Several changes had been made in the agenda by the end of 
the first day’s session and what may be called odds and ends of 

administration and general headquarters work were considered 
at the beginning of the session on the second day. Miss Sher- 
win’s summary of the work her department has done was the 
striking feature of the day. Between July 1 and September 15, 





she said no fewer than 20,366 pieces of literature had been 
ordered from her office and sent to sixty-seven towns and 
cities in thirty states, besides consignments on request to the 
Bibliotheque et Musée de la Guerre in Paris, and the library 
of St. John’s University in Shanghai. Miss Sherwin said also 
that she would like to recommend a school like the institute 
of government and politics held at Columbia University in 
July, to be held in each region next year simultaneously and 
in connection with summer schools. Miss Sherwin has not 
been able to find out exactly how many citizenship schools 
have been conducted this year but those she has exact data 
on number more than one hundred. 

The third day’s deliberations had to do chiefly with the 
1924 convention and with the program therefor. The con- 
vention dates, tentative as yet, are April 6-13, and the pro- 
gram has been merely blocked out. Miss Hauser roused 
epplause by presenting to the committee an invitation from 
the Chamber of Commerce of Toronto, Canada, to hold the 
League convention in that city. The committee was obliged 
to decline the invitation, but members of Leagues of 
Women Voters in Canada will be invited to the convention. 
One of the members of the committee remarked that the 
invitation from Toronto shows how much an organization 
of women can do for the cause of better international under- 
standing, and hoped that many sister Leagues across the 
border will send members to the convention at Buffalo. 

The get-out-the-vote campaign occupied its due share of the 
final day’s deliberations and the plans for co-operation with 
other organizations were shown to be well under way. Reso- 
lutions endorsing the League’s undertaking have been 
received already from about a dozen organizations including 
the American Association of University Women and _ the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Perhaps the most important decision of the meeting was 
that the League’s major congressional measure in the next 
session of Congress will be a child labor amendment and 
the World Court. Work for a federal prison for women 
offenders will be included in the legislation program. In 
the states, effort during the coming year will be concentrated 
on law enforcement. 


The Green Mountain Tour 


HE busiest woman in Vermont, if not in all New Eng- 

land, these past few weeks has been Mrs. Mary Andrews 
Conner, president of the state League and advance agent of a 
speaking tour such as few other states have enjoyed. If 
there is man, woman, or child in the state who does not 
know about the tour it is because he is stone blind and deaf 
or locked up somewhere. On October 4, at eight o’clock in 
the evening, the first gun of the campaign was fired in Ben- 
nington. Mrs. Robert DeNormandie, of Boston, director 
of the region in which Vermont lies (the first), brought 
Miss Ruth Morgan of New York, third vice-president and 
head of the Department of International Co-operation to Pre- 
vent War, and Mrs. Ann Webster, of New Mexico, chairman 
of the Committee on Social Hygiene, with her to the town 
as guests of the state League, and each officer had something 
worth hearing to tell Vermont women. After Bennington, 
the speakers motored to Rutland and Manchester, and before 
their tour is ended they will have spoken in Brandon, Mid- 
dleburg, Springfield, Windsor, Bristol, Burlington, Melbon, 
St. Albans, Enosburg Falls, Morristown, Newport, Orleans, 
Barbon, Lyndonville, St. Johnsbury, Lunenburg, Brattleboro, 
Woodstock and Montpelier, completing their journey and 
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Mrs. DeNormandie 


their talks in the state October 13, which means that for nine 
days the little company will be giving two performances a 
day almost every day and making no two appearances in 
any one town. 

After the thirteenth, Mrs. Webster goes on to Maine to 
attend the state League convention, and Miss Morgan returns 
to New York and speaking engagements farther west. 


Miss Morgan’s Department 


A MEETING of the Committee on International Co-opera- 

tion to Prevent War was held at the New York office, 
Wednesday, September 12, to discuss the very interesting 
proposal of ex-Ambassador John Davis at the meeting of the 
American Bar Association, of which he is president, that a 
constitutional amendment be adopted changing the provision 
for a two-thirds majority in the Senate on international mat- 
ters, to the usual majority requirement. In the League of 
Women Voters this matter has long been debated. As early 
as last May League women were aware that foreign states- 
men usually utter the bald statement that the Constitution of 
the United States forbids its having a foreign policy. The 
League committee prepared an article showing the dilemma 
in which we find ourselves as a nation. We endorsed the 
two-party system which practically compels Republicans and 
Democrats to oppose each other when an international treaty 
or proposal is made to them, and if a two-thirds majority 
must be secured to confirm any treaty, either the Senate is 
obliged to act in a non-partisan spirit or the proposal is lost; 
and as Mr. John Hay so wisely said in his interesting memoirs, 
when he was Secretary of State, “the Senate will be the 
death of me.” 

Our committee does not propose, noy does the League in- 
sist on, one course or the other. We do not demand either 
non-partisan action nor an amendment to the Constitution. 
but we call attention to the situation as a national riddle 
to which somebody has got to find the answer.—R. M. 


How to Send Them 
HERE is a new helper in the Cleveland offices of the 


League of Women Voters’ first vice-president from 
which leaflets, fliers, broadsides, pamphlets, and all the rest 
of the League’s ammunition for the get-out-the-vote campaign 
are sent out. She’is a young helper, an earnest helper, as 
enthusiastic as she is efficient, and it is a point of pride with 
her that no order for the League’s “Know Your Town” 
pamphlet, or the “ Seven Steep Steps to Efficient Citizenship ” 
poster, or President Maud Wood Park’s pledge for con- 
scientious citizens, or anything else shall remain unfilled 
longer than it takes to tie up a bundle and affix stamps. It 
is not possible, however, for a new helper to know all the 
League literature by its familiar names. It is only possible 
not to be daunted by anything. The other day a telegram 
from the Boston League came to the new worker’s desk. 

“Rush 3,000 steep step flyer by Thursday,” it ran. 

The new worker gave a gasp. Her eyes stared a bit and 
for half a moment she gulped. Then she rallied gallantly, 
and walked composedly to the desk of her superior officer, 
telegram in hand. 





Miss Ruth Morgan 











Mrs. Ann Webster 


* Now,” said she, “Ill have to ask where I can get hold 
of an airplane.” 


Social Hygiene for Every Woman 


FEW years ago a student in New York City was taken 

to her first visit to the Women’s Court in Jefferson 
Market, which was then held at night. As she sat through 
the trial of case after case involving violations of the tene- 
ment house law, soliciting for the purposes of prostitution, 
etc., and saw one bedrageled little figure after another pass 
before the magistrate, where she admitted or denied her guilt, 
ihe student wondered where the man partners in crime were 
being detained. She waited until midnight before she ven- 
tured to whisper to her companion making inquiry. 
Obviously surprised by her ignorance her companion in- 
formed her that men involved in sex offenses were not 
arrested, 

“Why not? ” she whispered back. 

A shrug indicated her companion’s annoyance. “~ Society 
would not stand for it,” came the classic reply. 

In order that the greatest of all discriminations against 
women may be brought to the attention of every woman 
the state chairmen of social hygiene committees are asked 
to form court-visiting committees. The plan submitted to the 
state chairmen recommends that they make special effort to 
include women who are not particularly familiar with court 
procedure, so that they may bring to the committee a fresh 
viewpoint, not handicapped by a tolerance of prevailing 
methods. These committees may include any number of 
women, but some members of them must always be available 
to visit courts in which the cases of women and children are 
being tried, and thus familiarize themselves with the actual 
working out of the social hygiene laws. They will learn by 
observation under what laws women are arrested; the mean- 
ing of terms like bail, indictment, remanded, defendant, etc., 
and they will be brought to see the defects and the limita- 
tions of their laws. But before all else they will learn to 
inquire of the court the number of women arrested for sex 
offenses, and the number of men arrested for similar offenses, 
and they will ask why the numbers are not the same. 

The committees will be given a chance, also, to learn the 
difference between crime and disease. In concerning them- 
selves with conditions under which persons are detained for 
treatment for venereal diseases, they will inquire why, in 
many instances, alleged quarantine measures are applied, not 
only to women alone, but only to poor women. They will 
learn first hand that when health authorities join with police 
authorities in unconstitutional practices, the result is a form 
of regulation of prostitution, which is comparable to the 
medical inspection measures of days gone by, and they will 
demand an honest interpretation of the health authorities’ 
powers. 

It is planned that membership in court-visiting committees 
shall not be limited in number, but that it shall be open to 
as many women as desire to enroll. The committees will be 
asked to make reports on their observations, to local Leagues 
and to the national chairman, and as the reports will repre- 
sent the opinions of many women, based on personal expe- 
rience, they will form the most important step in bringing 
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to an end the greatest discrimination of all that are made 
against women. 


Citizenship Schools 


ALE UNIVERSITY and the Connecticut League will co- 
operate in a school of citizenship, October 24-27, which 
will begin with a lecture on Connecticut today by Mr. Don 
Seitz, of the New York World. “ Where do we go from 
here? ” is the alluring title of the lecture Dr. William Rey- 
nolds Vance, professor of history and political science, will 
give, and after Dr. Henry Wells Lawrence’s talk on the Con- 
necticut constitution and its origin, will come Professor Wal- 
ter Wheeler Cook whose subject is, “ What shall we do with 
our radicals? ” 

Speakers for the second day include Dr. George Burton 
Adams, emeritus professor of history; Mr. Herbert Knox 
Smith, the Hon. Harry Morgan Ayres, representative from 
Westport and associate professor of English at Columbia 
University; Miss Emily Whitney, Mrs. Lewis Rose, Mrs. 
Helen W. Winternitz, and a speaker not yet decided on. 
“The Rehabilitation of the Governor,” by Dr. Allen John- 
son Larned, professor of American history, begins the third 
day’s program, and in the study of executive and judicial 
departments the lecturers will be Charles Edward Clark, 
associate professor of law; the Hon. Charles Montague 
Blakewell, senator from New Haven; Professor Edmund 
Morris Morgan, and Judge William B. Boardman. State and 
international problems will occupy the closing day with 
Edgar Stevenson Furniss, Professor Clive Day and General 
Henry Tureman Allen as speakers. Opportunity for ques- 
tions and discussions will be given after each lecture. 

The institute of government and politics which the Minne- 
sota League and the University of Minnesota will co-operate 
in conducting, will be the first institute of the kind in the 
state. The dates set are November 5-9, the place the Curtis 
Hotel, in Minneapolis, and the faculty is to be drawn from 
various western universities and colleges. The course as 
now arranged—and changes may be made before the school 
begins—provides for lectures on the political background 
of the Constitution, state government, including reorganiza- 
tion and the budget, social progress and the Constitution, 
municipal government, problems of law enforcement, and 
American foreign policy. The Minnesota League will hold 
its fifth annual convention during the school and sessions 
will be so arranged that all delegates may attend both con- 
vention and institute. 

When the Massachusetts League and Wellesley College 
hold their two-day school of local government and politics, 
beginning October 23, they will begin at home and deal 
with the problems of the citizen and neighbor, the town, 
the city, and the county, rather than with national and in- 
ternational affairs. Mr. Phillips Bradley of the Wellesley 
Department of History, will have charge of this course and 
will be assisted by Professor Julia Orvis, who heads the 
department, Professor Jane Newell, Professor Henry 
Mussey and town and state officials. The history, or- 
ganization, machinery, and proposed reforms of political 
parties will be studied in a second course which Dr. Edward 
Curtis, associate professor of history, will direct with Miss 
Elizabeth Donnan, assistant professor of history, as aide. 


At Washington Headquarters 
ISS EDITH ABBOTT, chairman of the Women in In- 


dustry Committee, was unable to attend Miss Sherwin’s 
convocation on September 21, and sent in her stead Mrs. Ken- 
neth Rich, vice-chairman of her committee and vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois League, and Miss Mollie Ray Carroll, 
who is professor of economics and sociology at Goucher Col- 
lege, in Baltimore. Miss Marian Reilly, formerly dean of 
Bryn Mawr and now president of the Philadelphia League, 
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visited headquarters that same day and Mrs. George Henry 
Haynes, of the Worcester (Massachusetts) League, was an- 
other visitor of the twenty-first. There came, also, Dr. Janet 
Reid, director of ‘the Children’s Bureau, of New Mexico. and 
Miss Agnes Morris, who holds a similar position in Lou. 
isiana. Miss Morris used to be president of the Louisiana 
League and gave many a lecture on citizenship for which, 
as she says, “the men got me the women,” the men of the 
state evidently approving the teaching of politics and goy- 
ernment. Miss Morris, who suggests Miss Sherwin when she 
smiles, is whimsically convinced that the race has made 
progress in the matter of babies. The new-born, she de. 
clares, used to come into the world with mere dabs for noses, 
ears of no particular shape, and with a general air of being 
not quite finished. 

“I’ve seen several brand-new babies lately,” says she, and 
Miss Morris knows all about babies for she has brought up 
no less than three families, “‘ and they’re different. Their fea. 
tures are perfectly defined and they come into the world 
with their minds made up as to what they are going to do 
with themselves. I assure you the modern baby isn’t at all 
what a baby was a few years ago.” 

Mrs. Richard W. Edwards, whom Ohio women will recall 
knowing at Youngstown headquarters during the suffrage 
campaign of 1912 and whom Texas League women will re- 
member in their state much later—Mrs. Edwards’ husband is 
a railway man and as they are never separated she has lived 
in many a place in these United States—came into head- 
quarters one September day on her way to Toledo, which 
will hereafter be her home. At headquarters one person 
knew her as Daphne Peabody, the delightful entertainer, and 
another as the Red Cross lady who taught bandage making 
during the war. It was as Daphne Peabody, trained speaker, 
singer, and teacher of deportment that Mrs. Edwards re- 
marked casually on the importance of thinking of one’s feet 
when one gets out on the platform to preside or to address 
an audience. The average woman, Mrs. Edwards has ob- 
served, is likely to stand with her feet far apart, seeking a 
wide base because of a feeling of insecurity and embarrass- 








ment, and Mrs. Edwards does not believe any woman with © 


her feet planted far apart can ever make a happy effect on 
an audience in these days when feet are bound to be seen. 
As a first rule for speakers, Mrs. Edwards advises the old- 
fashioned but always graceful. “ Heel of the right foot at 
the instep of the left foot or heel of left foot to instep of 
right foot,” and if headquarters staff is a judge, this is a 1ule 
so seldom observed that the suggestion is worth passing on. 


Leagues and League Work 


HE San Francisco League left nothing undone to get out 

voters on registration day, September 18. The last ex- 
cuse of the unawakened voter that she was not feeling very 
well, or that she hadn’t any way to get to the polls, or that 
she couldn’t leave the children, was taken from her. The 
League planned with the registrar of the city to have a deputy 
at a certain time in every large apartment house and an- 
nounced that time by means of placards in the elevator. 
Deputies were sent to residence districts also. Every clergy- 
man was asked to make the date and the importance’ of 
registration public, deputies were offered to clubs of women. 
There were registration booths in big department stores. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays before the fateful day 
there were short radio speeches at half past six to catch the 
home woman at dinner and remind her of her duty, and all 
the more obvious methods of awakening interest were used. 


‘On registration day there was a great noon celebration in 


the plaza in front of the city hall by permission of the park 
commission, the mayor, and the chief of police. The pro- 
gram was patriotic, with music and brief speeches, and the 
striking ceremony of registering several spectacular groups 
of the foreign-born in their native costume, and there were 
motion pictures of the event made to show in many other 
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places and stimulate by example. The sun does not visit 
San Francisco until after it has lightened the rest of the 
country but there is no such arrangement in regard to ideas. 
Ideas are one of: the largest of the native California crops 
and one that is always sound to the core. 


A VOTER’S first birthday party is suggested by the 
Department of Efficiency in Government which sends 
out a leaflet telling how the thing can be done. The first 
age of the leaflet has a delightful picture of a birthday 
cake-ballot-box on it, with a single candle, and the other 
pages outline the plan of such a party. As a souvenir for 
the first-time voter a special edition of “ Parties, Politics, and 
People” has been prepared. Inside the front cover is a 
space for the new voters name and the name of the League 
which gives the souvenir. In the front of the booklet is Mrs. 
Park’s pledge for the conscientious citizen; and Professor 
Moley’s four lectures, which are in reality a political history 
of the United States in brief with a discussion of parties and 
of machines in politics, follow, with other matter which is 
as interesting as it is valuable. The very last page of all 
bears a chart showing party control of the national govern- 
ment in each administration. The department is sending out 
a new leaflet descriptive of “ Know Your Town,” illustrated 
with sketches of the organized walks, the pencil games, the 
“spelling down” and the neighborhood study groups by 
means of which the booklet can be given fuller and more 
effective use. 


F it was not “roses, roses all the way” (September is a 

little late for roses), it was luncheons and enthusiastic 
meetings all the way when Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse and Miss 
Florence Harrison toured the fourth region. Their motor car 
took the fourth region trail at La Crosse, Wisconsin, Sep- 
tember 4, reached the state capital the next day, Milwaukee 
the day after that and Chicago in another twenty-four hours. 
Local Leagues everywhere gathered to meet and listen to the 
two travelers and from many a town a little escort set them 
on their way to the next engagement. Pontiac, Bloomington, 
Decatur were the Illinois towns visited, and from Decatur the 


‘two took the old trail to Indiana and Indianapolis, thence 


to Louisville and to Lexington, to talk with Kentucky League 
women. Across the river again to West Virginia and on the 
24th at Wheeling the tour ended. Mrs. Rittenhouse took 
train back to Chicago to resume her duties as executive 
secretary of the fourth region, and Miss Harrison went on to 
Bryn Mawr to join Miss Gertrude Ely and begin her work 
as executive secretary of the second region. 


| ew Massachusetts League Joomed large at the Eastern 
States Exposition which was held at Springfield, Sep- 
tember 16-22. For six days members of the Springfield 
League and Mrs. Martha Helen Elliott, government efficiency 
chairman of the state League, explained League aims and 
methods to all comers and displayed National League pub- 
lications with the cream of publications from the neighbor- 
ing states of Rhode Island and Connecticut. The League 
occupied a fourth of a cottage in the home economics sec- 
tion. Standing committee work was shown by appropriately 
dressed dolls in action, for the League reasoned wisely that 
dolls would attract children and children would most cer- 
tainly drag mothers to the exhibit to be captured by the 
League. There was a straw ballot on “Shall the United 
States enter the World Court?” but returns are not yet 
available. A Springfield League member dressed in the fa- 
nmiliar robes of Columbia presided over the League quarter of 
a cottage and there were frequent informal ten-minute talks 
which drew interested audiences. Mrs. Robert Stebbins, 
chairman of the Springfield League, added laurels to her 
crown by her inspired direction of details. 


T= Department of Efficiency in Government has received 
a number of inquiries regarding the bibliography 
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(Woman Voter, August 25) and several suggestions of titles 


which might have been included therein. The department 
wishes it understood that the bibliography is suggestive, not 
exhaustive, and that it was prepared in the first place to 
supply a particular need—that of Miss Winifred Smith, of 
Saginaw, Michigan, who wished to have material to be used 
with each set of questions; material which women in her 
part of the country would be able to obtain without undue 
difficulty. In the nature of the subject no bibliography in 
the efficiency in government field can be definitive, and useful 
titles for addition will occur to almost any librarian. 


HE Maryland League believes that the digest of election 

laws state headquarters has published is the briefest in 
existence. It is a mere little sheet folded twice into envelope 
size and it contains all a Maryland voter needs to know in 
order to register and vote at the right time and in the right 
place. There is space, too, for a word or two as to why 
every qualified voter should vote and the sheet begins with 
these words, “ Sure cure for what ails the body politic—the 
ballot.” A card accompanying the digest gives the dates of 
registration in Baltimore and in the counties and the voting 
hours of the general election. 


HE Altoona (Pennsylvania) League had a tent at the 

Blair County Fair, in which every woman who came 
a-fairing was welcome to sit her down and ‘rest. It was 
decorated with League placards and with American flags, 
since the most appropriate place in the world for the flag 
is the place where good citizenship is urged, and the women 
who looked after the tent and the welfare of its visitors 
were Mrs. C. W. Montgomery, Mrs. C. E. Knighton, Mrs. 
F. H. Hutchinson, Mrs. J. M. Watts and Mrs. H. H. Hoover. 


N PREPARATION for the general state election, November 

6, the Maryland League is giving a series of weekly lec- 
tures at League headquarters in Baltimore on subjects per- 
taining to intelligent use of the franchise. The first lecture 
was given on September 25 and the last is set for October 30. 
Matters covered in the course are: the distribution of power 
between state and nation; the executive department; the leg- 
islative department; the judicial department; election laws, 
and nominating systems. 


HE Civic Pilot, official organ of the New Jersey League, 

offered prize scholarships at the Columbia School of 
Government and Politics and now Pilot readers are enjoying 
résumés of the lectures, written by the two prize-winners, 
Ruth Forbes Sherry, the new president of the Elizabeth 
League, and Harriot T. Cooke, chairman of the New Jersey 
League’s questionnaire committee. The Pilot’s August issue 
is of quite exceptional interest because of the two summaries 
of the memorable course. 


HEN the Fourteenth Ward (Pittsburgh) League says 

“rally ” hereafter other Leagues will please to under- 
stand that the Fourteenth Ward does not mean the desperate 
calling together of a remnant. The League means precisely 
what the word “ rally ” used to mean when politics was the 
great interest of a simpler and less entertained people. The 
rally called by that Fourteenth Ward League for Septem- 
ber 12 brought out no less than a thousand women. 


S SO often happens when a League enjoys a really 

competent helper, matrimony has stretched out a hand 

and snatched away Miss Nellie Taylor, who has been execu- 

tive secretary of the Indianapolis League for the past two 
years. She will be succeeded by Mrs. R. H. Miller. 


CTOBER 1 and 2 were the days set for the annual con- 

ference of the first region which is to be held at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. The National League was 
represented by the treasurer and the third vice-president. 
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The Drys Organize 

ORTY delegates from the principal 

women’s organizations in the coun- 
try—representing ten million women— 
met recently at the room of the 
Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement, in New York, and drew 
up plans for a national dry campaign. 
They chose as their slogan * The Nine- 
teenth Amendment must come to the aid 
of the Eighteenth.” A definite political 
organization was formed, with Mrs. 
Henry Peabody, of Massachusetts, chair- 
man of the committee, and regional 
directors for the five districts into 
which the country is divided. These 
delegates pledged to give wide circula- 
tion among their organizations to a 
brochure—a sort of prohibition sym- 
posium—containing special and _ re- 
printed articles by Ida M. Tarbell. 
Commander Evangeline Booth and 
Lady Astor. It also gives a calendar of 
the “ registration rallies” to be held in 
the spring of 1924. The booklet sells 
for twenty-five cents and the slogan, 
“Sell 1,000,000 copies and_ save 
America,” was adopted. 


Women’s Activities 

OMPARISONS are odious, and be- 

sides, the writer wasn't fortunate 
enough to attend the Women’s Activities 
Exhibit held at the Commodore Hotel. 
New York, last year. But this year’s 
Exhibit (the second)—September 24 to 
29 at the same place—was all that one 
could desire. Put on by the New York 
League of Business and Professional 
Women, it represented women’s activ- 
ities in every field—wearing apparel. 
beauty shops, educational work, hand- 
craft work, labor-saving devices, invest- 
ments. The booths—we counted one 
hundred and thirty-one, and there may 
be more—were fascinating. 

Aisles of white fences with gorgeous 
colors blended behind them. Railings 
with tempting lingerie, fascinating jew- 
elry, creams and powders guaranteed to 
make you beautiful. Boxes with 
luscious looking candies, contraptions 
to give that “ girlish line ” to ungirlish 
figures, methods of removing iron rust 
and stains from pretty clothes. Smart 
hats your fingers itch to perch upon 
your head, marvelous artificial flowers. 
small figures that mechanically take 
part in summer or winter sports, and 
hold you enthralled till the bathing girl 
passes by just once more in her canoe; 
and dolls made by women, and puppies 
from kennels run by women. 

And then there were all the exhibi- 
tors so willing to tell you what they 








were doing. The New York League of 
Women Voters had a voting machine, 
and a lady who never seemed to tire of 
explaining. They conducted a refer- 
endum on the World Court—eight 
times as many votes being cast for it as 
against it, and a preferential ballot for 
President. West Virginia had a booth 
for their 4-H clubs which we told about 
in the September 9, 1922, Citizen; 
and, by the way, West Virginia is the 
only state to have a state 4-H camp. 
North Carolina had a booth and was 
eager to tell you of her state ‘resources. 
The Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance explained the way they helped 
Southern girls and women to secure the 
best preparation for life. The Woman's 
Institute gave you a folder telling how 
a dress could be made in an hour, and 
were anxious to explain other efficient 
short cuts. The Lucy Stone League 
would tell, their purpose to those who 
lent an attentive ear. In fact, the 
whole gamut of activities carried on by 
women or affecting women was repre- 
sented, 

It proved conclusively to even the 
casual eye that the business world de- 
prived of women stood a very good 


chance of collapsing —W. R. 





Delaware's First 

RS. ROBERT R. TATNALL, presi- 

dent of the Consumers’ League of 
Delaware. is the first woman to be 
elected to public office in Delaware. 
She is a member of the Wilmington 
Board of Education, a non-partisan 
board of seven members. Besides her 
interest in the Consumers’ League, Mrs. 
Tatnall is a member of the Advisory 
Committee of the Industrial School for 
Colored Girls, a member of the Wil- 
mington Inter-racial Committee, and an 
active worker for international peace. 


Election News in Maryland 
RACE S. SHAFFER of Frostburg, 
Maryland, is the first woman to 
run and be elected in Allegany County. 
She ran for member of the State Cen- 
tral Committee. 


The Equal Rights Pageant 

N September 23 the National 

Woman’s Party gave a pageant in 
the Garden of the Gods at Colorado 
Springs, to celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the first equal rights 
convention. This inaugurated the local 
campaign in behalf of the equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
was drafted at the Seneca Falls meeting 
in July. A_ political convention for 


women, in which every state will be 
represented, is announced in the press 
as the next step of the party in its 
national campaign. 


The Harvard Prize Play 

HE Harvard Prize Play contest has 

been won by Dorothy Hartzell 
Kuhn of Canton, Ohio, with her comedy 
entitled “ Duds.” Miss Kuhn will re. 
ceive the $500 cash prize offered yearly 
by Richard G. Herndon, and a contract 
from him for the production of her 
play. The contest is oper only to such 
students of Professor Baker’s famous 
17 class as have never had a play pro- 


duced. 


4 Birth Control Conference 
7 HE second large conference on birth 
control to be held in America under 
the direction of Margaret Sanger, presi- 
dent of the American Birth Control 
League, will take place at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, October 29, 
30. 31. Delegates are being sent from 
women’s clubs, nurses’ and welfare 
organizations, and medical societies. 
The first sessions will present facts 
covering every angle of the enormous 
human waste in the present social sys- 
tem, and the concluding sessions will be 
devoted to constructive ideas, with 
birth control as the solution of these 
rapidly increasing problems. 


Health Co-operation 

HE Women’s Foundation for Health 

has been elected to associate mem- 
bership in the National Health Council. 
Thirteen organizations are at present 
represented in the Foundation, each 
interpreting the common program is- 
sued by the Foundation staff according 
to its own policies. To facilitate this 
interpretation, the Foundation has pre- 
pared a common text, “ The Handbook 
on Positive Health,” which is concrete 
and simple. 


Watchful Californians 
HE California Community Property 
act (see CiTIzEN of July 28, page 
23), sponsored by the women’s organi- 
zations and the Bar Association of the 
state, went into effect at midnight of 
August 16 after an attempt to secure 
a referendum on it had failed. 
Shortly after the passage of the act, 
certain business interests started to cir- 
culate petitions asking that it be 
referred to a vote of the people before 
going into effect. The signatures of 
48,289 qualified electors were necessary 
to place that measure on the ballot. All 
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signatures must be verified by county 
oficials. It is a matter of experience 
in California that petitions are fre- 
quently drawn carelessly, and signed by 
unqualified persons, and that officials 
are not completely conscientious in the 
work of verification. Therefore, the 
women who had worked for the passage 
of the act through the legislature at once 
began a quiet campaign to see that 
faulty signatures and petitions were 
thrown out. The vigilance of the women 
in detecting errors so reduced the num- 
ber of signatures that the final count 
showed the petitions to be 844 names 
short of the necessary number. No 
further attack can be made on the law 
for a year, during which time it will 
have a chance to prove its value in 
actual practice. 

The obtaining of signatures to a 
petition is merely a matter of sufficient 
money. People who want an initiative 
or a referendum measure on the ballot 
simply go to someone who conducts a 
business of collecting signatures and 
order them at ten cents each. 

In commenting on the whole inci- 
dent, Mrs. Parker Maddux, president of 
the San Francisco Center of the Cali- 
fornia Civic League of Women Voters, 
says: “ The thing I feel worst about, 
even though we won out, is that a splen- 
did theory like the referendum should 
be trailed in the dust of dubious and 
commercial methods, but I don’t know 
what we can do about it except to keep 
the kind of watch we carried on in 
this case.” 


With Painters and Sculptors 

CTOBER 16 to 30 is the date for 

the Thirty-third Annual Exhibition 
of the National Association of Women 
Painters and Sculptors—Miss Emily 
Nichols Hatch, president. The place is 
the Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th 
Street, New York City. Three prizes 
will be awarded: $100.00 by the Na- 
tional Arts Clubs, for the best work of 
art; $100.00 by John Clerici for the 
best figure painting or portrait; $50.00 
by the National Association for the best 
sculpture. 


The School of Democracy 
ORE than five hundred women 
registered for the School of De- 
mocracy which the Woman’s Demo- 
cratic Club of New York City opened 

at the Hotel Commodore September 17. 
Some were from Oklahoma, Virginia, 
and other distant states—two national 
Democratic committeewomen among 
them. 

_There was much interest in the pub- 
lic speaking class, and so many women 
asked for practice classes that Mrs. Hal- 
sey Wilson arranged to conduct one in 
the afternoons. 

On the evening of September 28 the 
entire school paraded from the Com- 
modore to Town Hall, and occupied a 





block of seats at the Democratic State 
Committee meeting as a lesson in prac- 
tical politics. Governor Smith spoke 
for the school at Town Hall, October 
3. Women from the various districts 
paraded that night, and graduates of 
the public-speaking class held soap-box 
meetings. 


The Lady and the Bandit 
OSITA FORBES, who has traveled 


in the Sahara Desert, and written 
of her experiences, made a visit recent- 
ly to Raisuli, the famous Moroccan 
bandit. She is the first white woman 
to be honored with the privilege. 


A Lawyer Honored 


M* SUSAN C. O’NEIL, attorney 
i in Waterbury, Connecticut, has 
been elected a member of the American 
Bar Association. One of the qualifica- 
tions for election is that during the three 
years preceding nomination, the person 
shall have been a member in good 
standing of the bar of any state. For 
more about women and the Bar Asso- 
ciation, see page 29. 


Director-at-Large 

ISS BELLE SHERWIN, first vice- 

president of the National League 
of Women Voters, and head of the 
League’s work for education in citizen- 
ship, has been appointed director-at- 
large of the Cleveland Association for 
Criminal Justice, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Fred Goff. 
Miss Sherwin was responsible for the 
school of politics and government con- 
ducted by the League and Columbia 
University in July. 


Correction 

N the list of “states in which women 

may be jury-women,” in the Citizen of 
September 8, we included a_ state that 
shouldn’t have been there—Wyoming. We 
are sorry—and especially sorry to be forced 
to admit that this pioneer suffrage state 
backslid. For women served on juries in 
Wyoming as long ago as 1870; but it was 
only for a few years, and the Wyoming 
legislature has since enacted a law which 
says that male citizens may serve on the 
jury. 

Miss Adams, who wrote the article in 
which the list appeared, is not responsible 
for the slip, nor is Wyoming. Our source 
of information—not in this case an answer 
to our questionnaire—was supposed to be 
reliable. 

Also in that number, we made the state- 
ment that Mrs. Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, 
of Missouri, is the first woman head of a 
state department in the country. We be- 
lieved that, though the statement as pre- 
viously made in the magazine and as 
furnished to us from Missouri sources, was 
that Mrs. Wing is the first head of Indus- 
trial Inspection as a department. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, however, in the interests of 
keeping the records straight, and giving 
credit to an early feminist, writes in to say 
that in 1893 she was appointed by Governor 
John P. Altgeld to the position of Chief 
Factory Inspector of the state of Illinois, 
and held her position with an assistant and 
ten deputies. 





General Federation Notes 


By LeEssiE STRINGFELLOW READ 
A RIZONA clubwomen recently cele- 

brated their twenty-first birthday 
and a “majority birthday party ” was 
held, with the oldest club in the state 
represented in the club pageant. A 
tree—named the Federation Tree—was 
planted in honor of the anniversary. 
A concert was given by the state’s best 
artists and $100 was cleared for the 





National Headquarters Fund. During 
the convention Mrs. T. H. Cureton, 
state president, received a_ telegram 


from Mrs. E. C. Rumpler. G. F. W. C. 
membership chairman, announcing that 
every club in Arizona had been admit- 
ted into national club membership. 


WELVE girls are being educated 

through loans made to them by the 
South Carolina State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ student loan fund. 


LAYING Big Sister to friendless 

girls is the favorite altruistic work 
of members of the Oklahoma Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. This has led 
to the building by the Federation, of 
a community house for the Girls’ Indus- 
trial School at Tecumseh. “* The wom- 
en of the Federation do not stop at 
building a house: they remember the 
girls’ birthdays with gifts.” writes the 
Daily Oklahoman. “The clubwomen 
also remember the girls at Christmas. 
Many of the shrubs, plants and bulbs 
that now adorn the grounds of the 
school came from the clubwomen of 
the state. Magazines and books are also 
sent and are eagerly read and reread 
until they literally hang in shreds. 
Two of the more advanced girls are at- 
tending the Shawnee high school, the 
clubs of Blackwell and Shawnee giving 
the scholarships.” 


EMBERS of the Kansas Federation 

of Women’s Clubs are feeling es- 
pecially gratified over the appointment 
of one of their number. Mrs. Mae C. 
Patrick of Santana, as a member of the 
Advisory Council on Indian Affairs. 
Mrs. Patrick is the retired president of 
the Seventh District Federation. Ap- 
pointment was made by Secretary Hu- 
bert Work of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. 


HE Western Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is the new name given to the 
organization formerly known as _ the 
“Intermountain and Coast States Fed- 
eration.” The name was changed at the 
annual convention recently held at Ana- 
conda, Montana. 

Rigorous enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws, more respect for all legal 
enactments, less space for crime news 
in the daily press, uniform marriage 
and divorce laws, and the passage in 
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the next session of Congress of the 
Towner-Sterling bill to create a na- 
tional department of education, were 
advocated in resolutions adopted. 


RS. JOHN C. URQUHART, presi- 

dent of the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, is being noticed as 
a leader in the peace movement. At a 
board meeting recently held in San 
Francisco, she announced plans for a 
campaign “to supplant war with arbi- 
tration,” and suggested in a stirring 
speech entitled “ Spiritual Force of Un- 
derstanding,” that all Armistice Day ob- 
servances on November 11 “take the 
form of a ‘law-not-war-program.’” 
The board, representing some six hun- 
dred women’s organizations, declared 
emphatically for a World Court, ban- 
ishment of illiteracy in 1930, and 
greater co-operation of the world’s con- 
structive forces for peace, as opposed 
to army and navy departments com- 
mitted to war preparation programs. 


EVADA has a “Cookie League” 

whose members daily furnish 
cookies to ex-soldiers in the Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco. Cali- 
fornia women are following their ex- 
ample and are organizing leagues to 
supply the numerous other hospitals in 
their state. Similar work is being done 
in Arizona where cookies are being sent 
to a hospital where none but limbless 
boys are confined. Disciplinary bar- 
racks at Fort Mason have appealed to 
the club women to extend their work 
to other institutions. 


OUTH CAROLINA club women are 

renewing their efforts to complete 
their $10,000 endowment fund, about 
$5,000 of which has already been 
raised. Mrs. Leroy Springs is chairman 
of the Endowment Fund committee. 


PROTEST against a government 

policy which permits industry to 
bring about such conditions and acute 
suffering as resulted from the coal 
strike of last year has been registered 
in the form of a resolution by the 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Urging that immediate steps be 
taken to prevent “ the repetition of such 
a catastrophe,” a copy of the resolution 
was ordered sent to the President and 
Vice-President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House, and to 
United States Senators. 


OUR THOUSAND copies of the ad- 
mirable brochure called “ Teach- 

ing Honesty in the Home.” written by 
Dr. William B. Forbush of the National 
Honesty Bureau, have been presented to 
the General Federation of Women’s 


Clups. Copies may be had free of 


charge, while the supply lasts, by 
writing to Miss Lida Hafford. A stamp 
should be enclosed with each request. 





A Line on the Movies 
By Laura L. LAEDLEIN 

ASHES OF VENGEANCE—produced by 
the Associated First National: Six- 
teenth century France and a maid 
and a man, with sixteenth century 
France in the background, where it 
belongs, and the maid and the man to 
the fore in a delicate love story. Family 
strategy in a setting of romance and 
beauty. Norma Talmadge—always in 
good taste—makes of Yeolande a 
woman of charm and intelligence, with 
a vigorous hand in family affairs. 
Conway Tearle is as good in the high- 
spirited Rupert. 

Tue Huncusack or Notre DAaME— 
produced by Universal: Not—natur- 
ally—Hugo’s full-woven tapestry, but 
the picture has a fair degree of the 
novel’s color. Hugo’s romantic realism 
is treated with the broad brush, and 
well. The cathedral scenes are interest- 
ing. Lon Chaney gives a remarkable 
performance as the hunchback dwarf, 
Quasimodo. Well worth seeing, but too 
much horror for children. 

Rosita—produced by United Artists 
Corporation: A musical comedy sort 
of play of Spain, and a street singer 
who musically-comically has the entrée 
of a king’s palace. Mary Pickford as 
Rosita is always good, and in many a 
comedy scene is exquisitely right. Hol- 
brook Blinn is amusing as the king who 
doesn’t philander intelligently enough 
to outwit an interested wife. A pleas- 
ant sort of play with lively action. 

THE WHITE SisTtER—produced by 
Inspiration Pictures: Marion Craw- 
ford’s Italian novel done into a play of 
much beauty, both of scenes and of 
emotional drama. Lillian Gish and 
Ronald Colman are equally good in the 
parts of the young nun and her soldier 
lover in a really touching love story. 
There is no harm in taking the children, 
and there are some exciting volcano-in- 
action and fire and flood scenes boys 
would like. , 

Dutcy—A story of the wife who 
makes mincemeat of her husband’s 
business prospects because she can’t 
keep her young fingers off. A clever 
comedy treated as delicate farce, with 
Constance Talmadge in the central role, 
where she belongs. No interest at all 
for children, and no harm. Produced 
by Associated First National, from the 
play by George Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly. 

Tue Wuite RoseE—Sex and young 
love badly sentimentalized, and to no 
conclusion. Mae Marsh in the part of 
the unmarried girl mother. A weak 
presentment of the question. Produced 
by D. W. Griffith himself. 

THE GREEN GoppEss—produced by 
Distinctive Pictures, after the William 
Archer play: A very good adventure 
play, with real men and women one 
would rather like to meet. George 
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Arliss is excellent as a super-sophisti- 
cated Indian prince, forgiven, as many 
a villain is, because of his breeding 


and humor. Indian temples and a 
sought-for human sacrifice, and a rescue 
by His Majesty’s troops in airplanes, A 
good compromise play for the children. 
and-adults party. 
T regular intervals the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent. 
Teacher Associations publishes a list 
of classified films, which have been re. 
viewed by the Better Films Committee, 
and are recommended as _ affording 
clean and wholesome recreation. We 
publish here the September list, “ for 
the family, from ten years up”; some of 
the films having been noticed in the Citt- 
ZEN’S review column of new releases: 

“Penrod and Sam”— “ Johnson’s 
African Big Game ”—“ The Soul of the 
Beast ” (“ there is much brutality which 
might better have been omitted ”) 
“ An Old Sweetheart of Mine ”—“ The 
Go - Getter”? — “Slippy McGee” — 
“ Wrecks.” 

The list “for high school age or 
over” is: Charles Ray in “ The Girl I 
Loved ”—Walter Hiers in “ Sixty Cents 
An Hour” (“insane but harmless”)— 
Jack Holt in “ A Gentleman of Leisure” 
—*“Down to the Sea in Ships” (“but the 
quicker you forget the brutal love story, 
the better ”°—Lon Chaney in “ All the 
Brothers Were Valiant” — “ Human 
Wreckage ” (“ because it is said that the 
drug habit permeates our high schools, 
this film of Mrs. Wallace Reid’s is in- 
cluded. The school or the church, how- 
ever, seems a better place for it”)— 
Thomas Meighan in “ Homeward 
Bound.”—Harold Lloyd in “Safety 
Last.” 


Washington 


(Continued from page 12) 


favors to extend to Senators from Wis- 
consin, i. e., appointments to be made 
by the President usually with the guid- 
ance and advice of a Senator, he was 
in the habit of conferring with Senator 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, rather than with 
Senator La Follette. It was one of Sen- 
ator La Follette’s little punishments 
that he was not allowed his share of 
the gratuities for his state. The other 
day, President Coolidge reversed the 
Harding policy and awarded to Senator 
La Follette recognition in this matter. 
President Coolidge believes that it is 
not for him to say who are the sheep 
and who are the goats in the Republi- 
can party, and that he is President of 
all the people and not only of those 
who keep “ regular.” This move on 
the part of the President has made a 
splendid impression and is gratifying 
to party leaders who hope in the next 
Congress to create a liaison among the 
groups, if only for the sake of the cam- 
paign advancement. 

The next Congress is to be one of 
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Nature plans that the foot rest on 


heel, ball and outside arch. 


arch be raised. 


Civilization demands that heel and 


The Arch Preserver Shoe satisfies 
both Nature and Civilization. 


Don’t wait until your 


feet begin 


| IS easy to prevent foot ills. It is 
more difficult to cure them. Indeed, 
in advanced stages, nothing can be done 
to restore a badly broken down arch to 
its original strength and vigor. 


Nearly everybody is born with good 
feet. Their very strength is often a 
handicap. If your feet began to hurt as 
soon as they were mistreated, you 
would make a real effort to understand 
their needs and treat them fairly. But 
they will stand a shocking amount of 
abuse before they give you definite foot 
pains — though they cause nagging 
nerve strains from the-very beginning. 


If you play fair with your feet while 
they are still well, they will stay young 
and vigorous as long as you live; you 
can stand or walk as much as you like 
without discomfort; and you will be 
surprised at your increased energy 


Choosing shoes for health and sie 
does not mean choosing awkward, un- 
gainly footgear. There is only one shoe 
which supports the foot adequately — 
the Arch Preserver Shoe — and it has 
all the fashion appeal of a shoe which 
you would choose for style alone. 





If you went barefoot all your life 
you would never have any arch trouble. 
When your foot rests flat on the ground, 
the heel, the outer side (long arch) and 
the ball are all adequately supported 
and the rear part of your foot which is 
strongest, bears about seventy-five per 
cent of the weight of the body. 


As soon as you put on a fashionable 
shoe, the heel raises the outer side of 
the foot off the ground, taking away its 
accustomed support, at the same time 
that it throws a much larger proportion 
of weight on this part. Gradually ten- 
dons stretch and the arch sags down, 
interfering with circulation. There be- 
gins an unceasing nervous strain which 
saps your vitality and makes you pre- 
maturely fagged and faded. 


to hurt 


What every normal foot needs 


is a shoe with an arch which is capable 
of bearing the weight of the body with- 
out sagging —an arch that comes at 
just the right position in relation to the 
arch of the foot. To give this kind of 
support, a shoe must be specially de- 
signed and fitted, as only the Arch 
Preserver Shoe is designed and fitted. 


This remarkable shoe keeps every bone, 
every tendon, every blood vessel and 
every nerve in its proper place, because 
it has a concealed, built-in, anchored 
arch-bridge which supports the entire 
weight-carrying structure of the foot, 
yet it bends freely where the foot bends. 
The inside of the sole is flat, not cupped, 
the foot rests on it as naturally as on 
the ground. By wearing Arch Preserver 
Shoes you actually rest your feet while 
you are using them. 


Fitting the shoe arch to your 
foot arch 


requires a scientifically worked out 
system of measurements. All shoes 
except Arch Preserver Shoes are fitted 
according to measurements from heel 
to toe. The foot with a long arch and 
short toes is given the same shoe as the 
foot with a shorter arch and longer 
toes. If the arch of the shoe is reinforced 
it may do more harm than good unless 
the shoe arch fits the foot arch precisely. 


Arch Preserver Shoes are fitted from 
heel to ball so that the arch of this shoe 
supports your foot arch perfectly and 
bends exactly where your foot bends. 
The Arch Preserver construction does 
not affect the lines of the shoe at all — 
but the features which enable this shoe 
to support your foot correctly, also 
keep this shoe from breaking down and 
losing its shape. The result is that to 
their smartness and comfort, is added 
long wear and economy. 


THE 


ARCH PHESERVER 


Supports where support is needed 


— Bends where the foot bends 








TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAL OFFICE 





“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


This trade-mark protects 
your feet 


The exclusive features which give you 
this unusual combination of advan- 
tages, are patented and can not be 
successfully imitated. The only way 
you can be sure of happy, healthy, 
smartly shod feet is to look for the 
Arch Preserver Trade-Mark on the sole 
and lining. 








Send for FREE Books 


Send for free booklets explaining in 
complete detail how this fashionable 
shoe conforms to every requirement of 
nature and why it is the only shoe that 
offers this perfect combination of smart 
style and complete comfort. 

Arch Preserver Shoes are made for 
women and misses by only The Selby 
Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 








The Selby Shoe Co., Dept.3 Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Send the booklets, ““W’ hy the Arch Preserver Shoe 
Preserves the Foot,” and *‘The Feet and the Face.” 
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worry, according to all the signs. It 
will be cat-chase-cat. There is a strong 
feeling here that President Coolidge 
wants the nomination from the bottom 
of his heart; for one reason, to com- 
pensate him for the difficult work and 
strain of completing the Harding term. 
At this particular time, there seems to 
be real indecision as to whether or not 
he could carry the country, and word 
comes here that some Republican clubs 
themselves so far are careful not to un- 
derwrite anything which would look 
like an endorsement of Coolidge for the 
next term. And the worry is not alto- 
gether over something that Congress can 
control. For a safe election, the Re- 
publican party needs prosperity. With 
prosperity it could re-elect a Harding 
or a Coolidge, it is said. With poor 
business conditions and the psycholog- 
ical state that would engender, an en- 
tirely different ticket would be called 
for. Then the country would have to 
know Coolidge for his acts, or know 
some other man who personified re- 
sults. With a poor business outlook, 
it would be a Roosevelt election—some 
candidate whose personality was more 
like a dynamo than a storage battery. 
This is one reason why all the farm 
agitation is so distressing, from the Re- 
publican viewpoint. It presages elec- 
tion difficulties. 

Well, this is what Lloyd George is 
coming into when he arrives. ~The only 
Welshman in the Coolidge Cabinet. 
Secretary Davis, of the Department of 
Labor, has charge of the program of 
welcome which will be extended to the 
former British Premier. The whole 
capital is making plans to give him a 
party. If he eats as many dinners as 
are in sight. he will be covered with 
mayonnaise from head to foot. 


Your Investments 
Railroad Equipment 
By ELEANOR KERR 
HERE are a great many items in 
the newspapers nowadays about the 
purchasing of new equipment by the 
railroads. They need and have needed 
new rolling stock for a long time, since 
during the last ten years a great deal 
less than the normal amount has been 
bought, while repairs have been neg- 
lected and traffic has been exceedingly 
heavy. 

When freight and passenger cars are 
bought by the hundred and engines in 
lots of ten, the cost quickly runs up into 
millions of dollars. So the railroads 
are likely to finance new equipment by 
issuing notes which are sold to the in- 
vesting public. . 

These notes are secured by a mort- 
gage on the cars or engines, and it can 
be readily appreciated that they form 
very attractive investments; a railroad 
must have equipment in order to oper- 
ate, and so the noteholder has a lien 
on a most vital part of the railroad’s 
property. 

These notes are usually issued in 
serial form—that is, a certain part of 
them comes due each year, usually be- 
ginning within a year or two of the date 
of issue. This enables the investor to 
buy a maturity which exactly suits him; 
and the shorter maturity equipment 
notes are about the most attractive short- 
term issues on the market. 

Insurance companies, trust companies 
and large corporations are among the 
big buyers of “equipments.” They 
find them particularly desirable be- 
cause of their safety, the many different 
due dates—which bring in money, for 
reinvestment or other purposes, twice 
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Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
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ries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
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Full laboratory and clinical advantages ; dispensa- 


Special eight 
Four months’ preliminary didactic 
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Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 


erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


‘“‘ Pediforme ”’ Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 


the feet, relieving strain, 


ache and weakness. 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 





224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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every year in each issue and the com. 


paratively generous income return, 
(Equipment notes of first-class rail. 
roads sell on a basis to yield from 5 
per cent. to almost 6 per cent. when the 
first-mortgage bonds of the same roads 
are on a basis to yield from 314, per 
cent. to 5 per cent.) 

Most equipment notes are now issued 
on a very ingenious system called the 
“ Philadelphia Plan.” Under this plan, 
the equipment is owned by a trustee 
for the bondholders, who does not 
give the cars, engines, etc., over to the 
railroad until all the notes have been 
paid off. In other words, the railroad 
rents the cars, etc., under an agreement 
by which it pays the trustee each year, 
or oftener, an amount equal to the in. 
terest on the notes and the principal 
about to mature. Thus the railroad is 
constantly paying for more and more of 
the equipment, but the title does not 
pass to the railroad until all is paid for, 
The investor, therefore, has behind his 
notes a constantly increasing propor- 
tion of the original security, which 
more than offsets the depreciation of 
the equipment as it is used. In addi- 
tion, the railroad agrees to keep the cars 
or engines in first-class condition at all 
times, and replace any which become 
worn out, are burned or _ otherwise 
destroyed in wrecks. 

Not all of a railroad’s cars and en- 
eines are purchased in this way. Many, 
if not the larger part, are paid for by 
the company out of its earnings, or 
from special reserve funds built up 
when times are good. New equipment 
is as often necessitated by the opening 
of new lines, new connections and sud- 
den growth in the industries along 
existing lines, as by need for replace- 
ment. 

In spite of new inventions and the 
commercial use of airplanes and 
motor trucks, the railroads of | the 
country are still its commercial arteries 
and their equipment performs a vital 
part in the handling of our products. 


Public Opinion 
(Continued from page 8) 


or magazine with a large circulation 
and many advertisers can afford to 
offend this or that advertiser—even as 
the large department store can afford 
to offend the individual customer. Few 
newspapers, however, can afford to 
offend all or even a large portion of 
their advertisers. This means, in 4a 
word, that few newspapers indeed can 
afford to offend big business. On those 
things upon which big business is di- 
vided or indifferent the larger papers 
have a considerable measure of inde: 
pendence, but upon those matters on 
which corporate wealth is unanimous 
or nearly so—rare indeed is the news- 
paper that can be independent. 

More serious than either of the fore- 
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going defects is the appeal to prejudice 
for the sake of profit. The way to sell 
the paper is to catch the public fancy. 
That fancy may best be caught by an 
appeal to the emotions, prejudices. 
biases, complexes, or what not of the 
multitude. To catch and retain that 
fancy all must be sacrificed. And so 
the newspaper staff trims and adorns 
its stock in trade—the news—in the way 
which in their judgment will produce 
the largest sales. Instead of—First to 
last, the Truth, First to last—the Pub- 
lic, becomes the motto of every news- 
paper office. And so you have the 
newspapers dramatizing events—intro- 
ducing villains where none exist, well 
realizing that for the masses the melo- 
drama is the most popular form of 
entertainment. You have appeals to 
race hatreds, religious antipathies, na- 
tional prejudices, no matter how slight 
the occasion. The things which it is the 
most important for the public, in their 
own interests, to know, are (often) 
precisely those things which it does not 
pay a paper to print. Hence the ten- 
dency is and will be to yellower and 
yellower journalism, with less and less 
regard for the truth, and more and more 
regard for the one supreme goal— 
greater sales, 

It would seem, then, that the press is, 
indeed, a frail instrument to carry the 
burden of popular government. “It is 
like the beam of a searchlight that 
moves restlessly about, bringing one 
episode and then another out of the 
darkness into vision. Men cannot do 
the work of the world by this light 
alone. They cannot govern society by 
episodes, incidents, and eruptions.” 

And yet in great measure that is 
exactly what they are trying to do. 

Is there any panacea? None. Cer- 
tain of the defects, however, can be 
partially overcome. The obvious 
course to pursue upon the discovery that 
certain papers place certain emphasis 
is to discount that emphasis. Perhaps 
the best way to do this is to check one 
paper against another and occasionally 
if not regularly compare the accounts 
that are given of the world’s news. A 
further corrective is the reading of 
magazines which revise the happenings 
of the week, and in this reading should 
be included a periodical with whose 
point of view you entirely disagree. 

But it’s only by the study of books 
that the defects of the modern press 
can be overcome. The preparation of 
a book is a much more careful and 
painstaking undertaking than the writ- 
ing of an article for the press, and as a 
result books probably are much more 
accurate than the press. But there are 
many books, and some of them more 
worthless than the yellowest papers. By 
a judicious following of the book 
reviewers, however, or by obtaining 
guidance from the specialists in our uni- 
Versities and colleges, it is possible for 
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the average individual to make a selec- 
tion which with but a reasonable ex- 
penditure of time, will place her among 
the well-informed few. 

But what has all this to do with gov- 
ernment? Everything! On the basis 
of the information or misinformation 
now obtained from the press, the indi- 
vidual forms a judgment which becomes 
a part of and helps determine that great 
force—public opinion. And _ public 
opinion rules the country. Our polit- 
ical parties, our city councils, state 
legislatures and Congress exist for the 
sole purpose of enacting into law the 
decisions of public opinion. Whatever 
defects exist in the machinery that sup- 
plies the public with information upon 
which it bases its decisions, are basic 
defects in the governmental machinery 
of the country. 

It is to a consideration of the diffi- 
culties in the way of the formation of 
a rational public opinion that your at- 
tention has been invited in this article. 

It is with the questions: How can 
they be remedied? What can you do 
to remedy therft? that it leaves you. 

For further reading upon the subject of 
the article Walter Lippman’s Public 
Opinion is suggested. 


ONGRATULATIONS to the Cin- 

cinnati League of Women Voters 
for winning the first prize for advertis- 
ing. Other Leagues please take notice. 
If you are not familiar with the terms 
of this offer, write the WomAN CITIZEN 
for particulars. 
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Mrs. Stannard 


(Continued from page 13) 


with a high rating, was appointed to 
her Delaware post by Dr. Mac Ayeal, 
at that time Ohio’s Director of Public 
Welfare. Eight months later a gover- 
nor of the opposite party came into 
power. He appointed Mr. John E. Har- 
per Welfare Director. The Welfare 
Director has the right to choose his 
own assistant, and in a short time Mr. 
John McNamara, whose wife had been 
for nine years, up until the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Stannard, Chief Matron 
of the Delaware School, was made As- 
sistant Welfare Director. During those 
years Mr. McNamara had been super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds. 

Presently there were disquieting 
rumors that Mrs. Stannard was to be 
removed—very disquieting indeed to 
the Ohio women who had been so 
pleased with the improvement in the 
school. On June 5th the charges were 
preferred by the Welfare Director, and 
notice of her dismissal was sent to the 
Civil Service Commission. The Matron 
herself heard of all this officially on 
that same day—through a reporter. 
Presently Mr. McNamara arrived at the 
school, gave her official notice, and 
dismissed her. 

But this summary removal was not 
allowed to stand. The attorney general 
ruled that it was in violation of the 
Civil Service laws—and_ incidentally 
said that after studying the evidence he 
was “thoroughly convinced that the 
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charges as filed are wholly insufficient.” 
A few days later the letter of the law 
was complied with—notice was prop- 
erly given, and a trial arranged for. 
From July 2 to July 11 the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission hearing was held, the 
attorney general declining to represent 
the Welfare Department. 

Among the great number of those 
who attended the hearing with keenest 
interest, were Mrs. Cornelius Selover, 
President of the Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Miss Juliette Ses- 
sions, President of the Ohio League of 
Women Voters. Both were deeply con- 
cerned to sift this whole thing to the 
bottom, seeing Mrs. Stannard not only 
as an individual, but as a representa- 
tive of a great body of experienced gov- 
ernment employees in responsible posts, 
and her case as a trial of strength of 
the merit system opposed by poli- 
ticians. Among the witnesses in Mrs. 
Stannard’s favor were Miss Elizabeth 
Reeves of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
who had made a careful study of the 
school; Miss Mary Irene Atkinson, 
chief inspector in the Division of State 
Charities of the Department of Public 
Welfare; the chief clerk of the school 
for five years, and a woman who had 
been for ten years Supervisor of Educa- 
tion there. 

To all of the “unofficial jury” (as 
the Ohio Woman Voter calls the crowd 
that filled the court-room) the decision 
was a shock and a surprise. They too 
had heard the evidence and they found 
in it no reason for taking this kindly 
and efficient woman away from her 
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job. They have asked the Commis- 
sioners to give them the details of their 
opinions. But the one who voted to 
sustain the removal, hadn't time 
he was going away for a vacation. 

The tie vote of a two-member judicial 
body does not satisfy the “ unofficial 
jury.” They are not through. Ohio 
should not be. Nor should any one 
concerned with the administration of 
the Civil Service, nor any one con- 
cerned with human welfare in govern- 
ment. 





The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 
HREE books by three of the 


younger women, two English and 
one American, are interesting and sig- 


_ nificant not only in themselves, but also 


as types of writing, examples of what 
moderns are doing with that art so fre- 
quently miscalled “ literature.” 

“The End of the House of Alard.” 
whose title is instantly reminiscent in 
sense and rhythm of an older American 
classic, is Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novel. 
The house of Alard, land-poor English 
aristocracy, looms like a monster over 
the lives of its individual members, de- 
manding the living sacrifice of loves 
and ambitions. Out of seven children, 
only two escape it, and the rest are 
ground beneath the ruin of its top-heavy 
tumble. In form, the book follows the 
best English traditions. It has no loose 
ends. It sweeps along with a sense 
of power, unity, individuality quite 
apart from its characters. Yet they do 
not suffer, do not become puppets. 
They are real people, determining 
their destinies or having them deter- 
mined for them; eating, loving, fighting, 
talking, each of them alive in the pages 
of the book. 

“ Jacob’s Room” might be in a dif- 
ferent language, might be a statue, or 
a piece of music, so thoroughly is it 
another form of art. Virginia Woolf 
presents Jacob himself, holding up one 
facet and then another, calling attention 
to a reflection, and running out to 
bring in the very person of the image. 
Chapters, sections, are as unrelated, as 
disconnected as the thoughts of a person 
you see only at intervals. Everything is 
below the surface, in the depths of 
Jacob’s mind, and yet, as written words 
must if they are to make pictures, it 
deals with things seen. * If Mrs. Woolf 
has a theme—and it is no more certain 
that she has than that Jacob has formu- 
lated a consistent philosophy—it is this, 
“ After all—it’s not catastrophes, mur- 
ders, deaths, diseases, that age and kill 
us; it’s the way people look, and laugh, 
and run up the steps of omnibuses.” 

“Escapade” is the ironically frivo- 
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The End of the House of Alard: 
Dutton, 1923, $2.00. 

Jacob’s Room: Harcourt Brace, 1923, $2.00. 

Escapade: Thomas Seltzer, 1923, $3.00. 


lous title Evelyn Scott has given to an 
intense and turbulent period of her life 
which she sets forth in diary form, 
Having fallen in love with a married 
professor of biology, she elopes with 
him to Brazil. They have no money, 
her baby is born, they live among the 
poorest people in the cheapest slums, 
Hard and sordid as it sounds, no outline 
can convey the sense of intense degrada. 
tion and of sharp beauty which she pic. 
tures. Words to her are terrible tools 
which she uses with all the force of an 
over self-conscious, ill, and forcedly 
idle young person to whom life js 
stripped and bare. Nothing is mellow, 
no outline is blurred. Ugliness and 
beauty are so sharply outlined that they 
wound equally. 


The Fighting Angel 


(Continued from page 12) 


Julia Lathrop, and in helping ow 
young. men and women _ through 
mS. 


One evening, again in an official car, 
we went for dinner at Letohradek, the 
palace set in the middle of a great park, 
formerly the summer home of the Aus. 
trian governor of Bohemia, now turned 
over by the new government to be the 
residence of the American “ Y ” workers 
who have made of it a really vital center 
of social life. 

But it was our last evening together 
that has left the most vivid picture of 
this remarkable woman. We had had 
serious days together. That evening the 
spirit of play had caught us. At dinner 
she said we must take no dessert. In- 
stead we would have something else 
later, a bag of cakes purchased at a 
tiny shop and carried under our arms 
through dark streets, by many a strange 
turn, up through narrow passes, a long, 
long hill, beneath an old stone wall, 
though a house, a kitchen, out again and 
up and up to come at last to a little 
out-of-door restaurant, where we met 
a dozen friends. Seated above 
a sheer stone cliff we called down our 
order to the garcon far below and 
polishing our glasses with our handker- 
chief—so it is done—sipped our red 
wine and munched our cakes and looked 
out over the city like a dream place 
under its lights, and talked and talked 
of many things, gay, not too serious, till 
the night was almost spent. 

There was the blackness of long past 
midnight as we stumbled back down the 
long sloping way. But at my hotel 
she came in fer another moment—to 
say goodby and to pledge another 
meeting sometime, somewhere, in her 
world or in mine. From the door | 
watched her move swiftly off through 
the night, her noble figure, her swinging 
step, the poise of her magnificent head, 
fearless, resolute—I think the picture 
will never fade. 
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With Our Readers 


Letters of comment on the articles for 
and against the League of Nations pub- 
lished in our issue of July 28, have 
been coming. Here are two of them, 
and others will appear later. 


An Open Letter to Herbert Adams Gibbons 


I HAVE just read your article, “The 
League—As a Liberal Sees It,” pub- 
lished in the Woman Citizen, July 28, 1923. 
Being a liberal (as I think) myself, the 
title of your article appealed to me, par- 
ticularly when I saw your name attached. 

But it was something of a shock when I 
came to this statement: “ . . in the 
summer of 1923 the advocates of our join- 
ing the Versailles League without reserva- 
tions could not muster as many as ten per 
cent, in any intelligent group.” 

As it happens, I had just been glancing 
over the results of “The New Republic’s 
Straw Vote For Liberals,” as tabulated in 
the issue of August 1. ‘The figures as given 
there are: “Join the League,” 828; “Join 
with Reservations,” 735; “Opposed to 
League,” 863. This, as you will see, is some- 
thing over three times as large as your 
estimate. In the following week the figures 
were: “Join the League,” 980; “Join with 
Reservations,” 839; “Opposed to League,” 
984. 

H. C., Madison, Wis. 


Dr. Jacobs, a leading feminist of Hol- 
land, directs her criticism at the other 
anti-League article. 


ITH the greatest interest I read The 

Woman Citizen of July 28, 1923. In 
a note at the head of that copy you say 
that you can print three articles on international 
co-operation from the three dominant points 
of view for study and for response. 
I therefore ask if it is allowed to a reader 
of the Old World to express the impression 
which the article of Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton has made upon her? 

I have not the privilege of knowing Mrs. 
Upton personally, but what I have heard 
and read of her valuable work in the woman 
movement during many years placed her in 
my admiration very high among the Amer- 
ican great women. And now her article, “A 
Republican Looks at the League,” aston- 
ished me so much that I asked myself how 
can it be possible that such a wise woman 
uses such arguments—why the U. S. A. 
should not join the League of Nations? 

The reason why Europe invites the 
United States to join the League of Nations 
is because the League cannot fulfill its enor- 
mous task if such a big power remains out- 
side. If the most powerful nation remains 
outside as a looker-on and will only join the 
group of serious workers for humanity’s 
welfare when it can be sure to profit by it, 
then it plays the same réle as the woman 
who remained outside our woman movement 
as long as it stood in sign of scorn and 
ridicule and who entered our oganizations 
when victory was in sight. 

I hope that not one of the nations which 
has joined the League of Nations has done 
it principally for its own benefit. The 
League of Nations can only fulfill its aim 
well if it consists of nations which are con- 
scious of the fact that to strive after the 
welfare of humanity is a greater aim than 
to work for the best of one’s own country, 
and that by serving the interest of the world 
one serves best the interests of one’s own 
country. 

I will finish by saying that I am not of 
the opinion that the constitution of the 
League of Nations is already what it ought 
to be and that the League is already able 
to fulfill its great aim, but the American 





citizen knows better than anyone else that 
such a body of united states must have 
time to grow and that it year by year can 
become stronger if the united elements work 
together in harmony and believe in its great 
task. 

Dr. Aterra H. Jacoss, The Hague. 


Next—those husbands of “ career- 
ists”: 
HE “Symposium of Husbands” evokes 
the same eager interest as does an ac- 
count of how the President spends his day 
or how a famous actress retains her figure. 
But it deals entirely with men and women 
who have definite talent and ability and 
who have arrived in their chosen professions. 
Owing to the numerical importance of 
the ordinary dubs, it might be of interest 
to hear discussed the following questions: 
Is the average woman whose ability and 
earning capacity are small happier doing 
stenography or clerking in a store than she 
is doing housework, and is she developing 
more mentally and spiritually? Regardless 
of her happiness, is she contributing more to 
society by achieving a fair degree of success 
in some profession, say, than she is by rais- 
ing a family of ordinary children? How 
are the average couple whose combined in- 
come is small able to afford enough service 
in the home, providing there are children 
(and hasn’t it been proved the less talent, 
the more probability of children?) to enable 
the wife to work outside even if she so 
desires? Doesn’t bare necessity dispose of 
the problem for most people, and, after all, 
isn’t it only the especially gifted or the 
especially rich who have the necessary 
equipment for enjoying voluntary choice in 
the regulation of their lives? 
Carotyn Waters, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Who Is Right? 


AY I correct a statement made by Mrs. 
Florence Kelley in the July 28 number 
of the Woman Citizen, that women are not 
admitted to membership in the American 
Bar Association? They have been admitted 
for at least five years on the same conditions 
as men, Miss Mary Lathrop of the Denver 
bar being the first one to take advantage 
of that privilege. At the meeting in Cin- 
cinnati two years ago Pearl McCall was 
elected on the Executive Council from Idaho 
and Emma M. Gillett, Dean of the 
Washington College of Law, was one of the 
vice presidents. At the meeting in San 
Francisco last year, Kathryn R, Pike, law 
clerk in the customs division, United States 
Treasury, was elected on the local council 
of the Association for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
ELLen Spencer Mussey, 
Honorary Dean, Washington College of 
Law. 


RIGINALLY the Bar Association was 

closed to women. The following sec- 
tions of Article III were added September 
5, 1919: 

(a) Nominations for membership shall 
be made by a majority of the Local Coun- 
cil of the state to the Bar of which the 
persons nominated belong, and must be 
transmitted in writing to the Chairman of 
the General Council, and approved by the 
Council on vote by ballot, except as pro- 
vided in sub-division (d) hereof. 

(d) During the period between annual 
meetings, members may be elected by the 
Executive Committee upon the written 
nomination of a majority of the Local 
Council of any state. One negative vote in 
the Executive Committee shall prevent an 
election. 

Since then women and Negroes have been 
admitted on the terms stated in these sec- 
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tions. It follows that in parts of the coun- 
try where either women or Negroes are not 
nominated “by a majority of the Local 
Council of the state to the Bar of which 
the persons nominated belong,” they are 
ineligibile to membership in the American 
Bar Association. Eligibility to member- 
ship in the American Bar Association, thus 
qualified, is a very different thing indeed 
from eligibility, for instance, to the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers. A 
requirement for nomination which appears 
at first glance to be a simple precaution 
against persons whose education or charac- 
ter does not bear scrutiny, can be used 
against both women and Negroes whose 
professional qualifications and character 
cannot be successfully challenged, when 
ever there is sex or race prejudice. 
FioreNnce Kettey. 











SPALDING 


IMPORTED 
Scotch Tweed 
Top Coats 
$110 


ENGLISH 


Soft Felt Hats 


Assorted Colors 


$10° 


Lf flethig 


523 Fifth Avenue (at 43d Street), New York 


























METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable -Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 











Madam-write for this | 


TC 


—Dook_ | 








Eye: homekeeper should send for this 


beautiful book. It illustrates and de- | 
scribes ‘‘Productions for Sleep and Rest." 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
Dept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by all Furniture £ Department Stores 
| 


‘COUCH BEDS - DA-BEDS - HAMMOCKS 


NGLANDER) 5 





PRODUCTIONS FOR 


SLEEP AND REST - | 


























GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 


6 PaRLEY VALE 


Jamaica Ptatn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 



























MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, 
meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 


etc. : 
MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS 
are good. All three kinds 20c per bottle. At 
dealers or MAJOR MANUFACTURING co. 
Established 1876. 461 Pearl St., New York City. 





CASH’S 3 doz. #12 6 doz. £2. 
WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *25° 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
6th Street South Norwalk, Conn 








WONDERSTOEN| 


| Removes superfluous hair from face} 
instantly. Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. i} 
Wonderstoen: A round, pink disk (size|| 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 
receipt of $1.10. | 
nf Free Booklet. 
BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
590 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York | 




















Adele “Gray Shop” 


102 WEST 57TH ST. 


NEW YORK 
Smartly tailored 
Gowns 


Afternoon Frocks 
Suits and Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 





Between 6th and 7th Avenues 























A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON || 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c || 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street | 




















THE WoMAN Citizen 


, Heart-to-Heart 


From Cover TO COVER 


HAT the Citizen is winning its way 


and proving gratifyingly helpful 
to women is more evident day by day, 
judging from the letters that come to 
the Editor’s desk. Its very conciseness 
and brevity fit into the busy woman’s 
life (and what worth-while woman isn’t 
busy these days? ) ‘I read it from 
cover to cover” is a frequent sentence 
in subscribers’ letters. 

The advertisements in the Citizen 
also seem extraordinarily popular. One 
subscriber wrote, “ The advertisements 
are the part of the Citizen [ like best, 
because I feel sure they are reliable.” 
(I wish we could tell you of the adver. 
tising we have refused.) And speak. 
ing of advertising, let me remind you 
that advertisers like to hear from read- 
ers. Almost every one likes to get let- 
ters, and when the letter is friendly, 
or perhaps is in praise of his goods, or 
is asking for expert information which 
he offers to give, you may be sure it 
will be warmly welcomed by the ad- 
vertiser, and will also prove an asset 
to your magazine. 

A recent letter touched us very much, 
It came from Indiana with a renewal 
of a subscription: “I wish I could get 
subscribers for the CiT1zEN, but I am 
ninety-three years old. Have been on 
crutches from a fall sixteen years, | 
am very hard of hearing and my hands 
are too shaky for a pen, but I want 
the work to go on.” That is the kind 
of woman citizen that puts many a 
young one to shame, and we are proud 
that among the hosts of young and ac- 
tive readers, we can still interest one 
who has fought the good fight for so 
many years. 

The Citizen is being used more 
every year as required reading and for 
classes in social and political science. 
In the past week several teachers have 
asked for copies in bulk for their stu- 
dents. The Seattle Public Library or- 
dered some extra copies of the issue of 
July 28 for use in debate. The subject 
of the state debate in the public schools 
in Washington this year is the World 
Court, and the material in that num- 
ber of the CiT1zEN was found particu- 
larly helpful. 


Over the Top 


The Florida League of Women Vot- 
ers will probably be the first state 
League to win the WoMAN CITIZEN prize 
of $100.00 for subscriptions. Montana, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Nevada, and Cal- 
ifornia, both the Northern and Southern 
sections, are all making October drives 
for subscribers. The Woman CITIZEN 
hopes to send many checks for $100.00 
this fall for the work of state Leagues. 
Write for particulars to the WoMAN 
Citizen.—G. F. B. 
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